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STATE DEPARTMENT’S 
COUNTERTERRORISM BUREAU 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Terrorism, Nonproliferation, and Trade, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ted Poe (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poe. This subcommittee will come to order. Without objec- 
tion, all members will have 5 days to submit statements, questions 
and extraneous materials for the record, subject to the length limi- 
tation in the rules. 

Two weeks ago ISIS had one of its most successful weeks, in 
Syria took over an ancient city. Palmyra, located in the center of 
the country. The city is known for its archeological gems that date 
back to the Romans. In Iraq, ISIS took over Ramadi, the capital 
of the Anbar Province. 

Losing a city in the Sunni heartland caused many to question the 
administration’s strategy in this part of the world. Defense Sec- 
retary Ash Carter remarked that the Iraqi troops “had lost the will 
to fight.” The battle for ideas isn’t looking much better. Thousands 
of foreign fighters continue to leave their home countries to fight 
for ISIS in Iraq and Syria. Those who don’t go to Iraq and Syria 
have been happy to pledge allegiance from afar. 

ISIS now has 10 networks outside of Iraq and Syria. Three in 
Libya, two in Saudi Arabia, one each in the Sinai, Nigeria, Yemen, 
Algeria, in the Khorasan, in Pakistan and Afghanistan. From pull- 
ing off two successful suicide bomber attacks in Saudi Arabia in as 
many weeks to taking advantage of the fall of the government in 
Yemen and the lawlessness in Libya, each of ISIS’s 10 networks 
are getting stronger, they are not getting weaker. 

Terrorists now control more land than at any time since the end 
of World War 11. In the midst of this struggle lies the State Depart- 
ment’s Counterterrorism Bureau. Originally set up as an office 
back in 1972 in response to the terrorist attack at the Olympic 
Games in Munich, Germany, it became its own bureau in 2012. 
The primary mission of the Bureau for Counterterrorism is to forge 
partnerships with non-state actors, multilateral organizations and 
foreign governments to advance the counterterrorism objectives 
and national security of the United States. 

( 1 ) 
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Under that broad mission it has five principal responsibilities. 
One, countering violent extremism; two, capacity building; three, 
counterterrorism diplomacy; four, U.S. counterterrorism strategy 
and operations; and lastly, homeland security coordination. Even 
though the Bureau accepts the idea that it should be spending 3 
to 5 percent of the program’s resources on monitoring and evalua- 
tion, it has no way of tracking how much it actually is spending 
so it can know if it is meeting that goal. 

Over the last 5 years, the Bureau has only completed four eval- 
uations. It seems to me it needs to be doing a whole lot more. Most 
of the money that the CT Bureau spends is on capacity building. 
From 2012 to 2014 it spent $191 million on building the capacity 
of 53 partners through antiterrorism assistance. But of these three 
partners it has only evaluated two countries. The CT Bureau is 
having trouble learning from the four evaluations it has done in 
the past. The Bureau has only implemented half the recommenda- 
tions made by the evaluation and has no timetable for when it will 
implement the other half. The Bureau has never done or does it 
have any plans to do impact evaluation. The only kind of evalua- 
tion it can really tell us, if American money made a difference or 
not. 

While it struggles to properly evaluate its programs, the CT Bu- 
reau is asking for four times more money than it received in the 
budget last year. The Bureau wants money for a counterterrorism 
partnership fund, but it can’t give Congress any specifics on how 
it plans to spend the money let alone how the money will be evalu- 
ated that is spent. 

There are also problems with how the CT Bureau is spending the 
money it already obtains from the taxpayers through Congress. Ac- 
cording to the GAO, every year since 2012, the CT Bureau has 
failed to fill staff positions Congress has authorized it to have. The 
vacancy rate on unfilled positions has hovered around 20 percent 
every year, but every year since 2012, the CT Bureau keeps asking 
Congress for more money to authorize more staff positions. Why 
should Congress grant this request when the Bureau cannot fill the 
positions Congress has already given it? 

Recently the administration has started emphasizing the term 
“preventing violent extremism,” or PVE, more than “countering vio- 
lent extremism,” or in the vernacular, CVE. PVE says that every- 
thing to women’s right to education to health care is important to 
prevent violent extremism. The question arises, is this the duty of 
the Bureau to try to eliminate poverty, health care issues, create 
jobs under this authorization? 

The problem with PVE is that could include almost anything 
that P'\^ wants to spend the money on as opposed to strictly coun- 
terterrorism operations. It is difficult to know what the definition 
means when it covers so many issues. It is also unclear what the 
shift from CVE to PVE means for the Bureau which used to take 
the lead on counter or CVE efforts. 

So at a time of limited resources and a terroristic threat that is 
increasing we cannot afford to have a squabble over who is in 
charge or a questionable commitment of evaluating how we are 
spending American money, and that is the purpose of this hearing 
today so we can get to the bottom of all of this. 
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And I will yield to the ranking member Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Chairman Poe, for conducting this 
hearing. I would also like to thank our witnesses Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Siberell for being here today to discuss the State Department’s 
Counterterrorism Bureau. As we know, to degrade and ultimately 
defeat a foreign terrorist organization like ISIL or al-Qaeda we 
need to cut off its supply of money, manpower and support. Specifi- 
cally, we need to improve our efforts to prevent the flow of foreign 
fighters to the Middle East, especially to Iraq and Syria. 

We also need to do a better job countering violent messaging to 
potential recruits, engaging with at-risk communities, and working 
to prevent radicalization. Further, we need to do more to restrict 
terrorist financing, whether it is financing it has obtained through 
taxes imposes on the population of occupied territories or through 
the sale of contraband such as trafficking in antiquities looted in 
Iraq and Syria. 

The United States can’t do this alone. We have to work with our 
allies to reduce terrorist access to resources and support. The ca- 
pacity building programs funded and coordinated by the State De- 
partment’s Counterterrorism Bureau are the types of activities our 
Government needs to engage in. These programs are aimed at, for 
example, assisting our partners in counterterrorism law enforce- 
ment, counterterrorism financing, counter radicalization efforts, 
border security, and restricting terrorist travel. 

Already the Bureau has been hard at work to seek and address 
these critical objectives, and I know we will hear a lot in greater 
detail from Mr. Siberell later on. It is vital, however, that we en- 
sure that funds appropriated to the Counterterrorism Bureau for 
these capacity building programs are being used wisely and the 
United States is getting a good return on our investment. To this 
end I welcome the participation of Mr. Johnson from GAO, look for- 
ward to hearing both of our witnesses to discuss this program, and 
I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, gentleman. The Chair will yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. I want to focus these 2 minutes on a big gap in 
the State Department — its failure to hire people who really under- 
stand Islam and the culture involved of the countries. There, last 
time we had these hearings and in subsequent hearings, the State 
Department has confirmed they haven’t hired a single person who 
is hired because of their expertise in Islamic jurisprudence or scrip- 
ture. 

And so when we go to try to do our counter propaganda, we are 
able to show that ISIS kills Yazidi women and children, but the 
target audience doesn’t regard that as an anathema. We need pic- 
tures of al-Baghdadi eating a bacon sandwich. That, his target au- 
dience would find an anathema. But that is my limited under- 
standing of his target audience. We need people on staff who can 
quote Hadith for Hadith, Sunnah for Sunnah, and we also need 
people who have grown up in the relevant countries, whether they 
be Muslims by faith or whether they even be members of the reli- 
gious minorities who are easier to screen to be sure that they don’t 
subscribe to the viewpoints of ISIS since there are very few Iranian 
Jews and Yazidis, et cetera, who are Islamic extremists. 
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So we can still give the State Department 99.9 percent of the 
jobs can go to people who study well for the Foreign Service exam 
and have all the academic Brownie points and their Ivy League de- 
grees or their Ah-s from Cal State, Northridge. But if Vio of 1 per- 
cent were hired because they could have memorized the Qur’an and 
could apply it to the situations we face today, then we would be 
speaking the language of the target audiences. I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. Without objection, all the wit- 
nesses’ prepared statements will be made part of the record, and 
I would ask that each of our two witnesses keep their presentation 
to no more than 5 minutes inasmuch as we have your written 
statement. 

Charles Johnson, Jr. is a senior executive with the U.S. Govern- 
ment Accountability Office. As a director with GAO’s International 
Affairs and Trade team, his portfolio focuses on U.S. efforts to 
counter overseas threats and international security issues. Thank 
you, Mr. Johnson, for being here. We will hear what you have to 
say. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHARLES JOHNSON, JR., DIRECTOR, 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY ISSUES, INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS AND TRADE, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon. Chair- 
man Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and members of the sub- 
committee. I am pleased to be here to discuss preliminary observa- 
tions from GAO’s ongoing review of the evolution and management 
of the State Department’s Counterterrorism Bureau. 

My statement submitted for the record provides preliminary in- 
formation on three issues. First, how the Counterterrorism Bu- 
reau’s resources have changed since 2011; second, the extent to 
which the Counterterrorism Bureau has assessed its performance; 
and third, the Counterterrorism Bureau’s coordination within State 
and with other government entities on efforts to counter violent ex- 
tremism and terrorist financing. 

Before I delve into the three issues, I would like to note that ter- 
rorism and violent extremism as demonstrated by the actions of 
ISIL, Boko Haram, al-Qaeda and AQ affiliates remain a top na- 
tional security priority and continue to pose a threat to the United 
States and other nations. In 2010, the results of the first Quadren- 
nial Diplomacy and Development Review, known as the QDDR, di- 
rected by the Secretary of State at the time, highlighted the global 
terrorist threat and among other things recommended that the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism be elevated to a bu- 
reau. According to the QDDR, elevation of this office to bureau 
would, among other things, enhance State’s ability to counter vio- 
lent extremism, enhance efforts to build foreign partner counterter- 
rorism capacity, and enable more effective coordination with other 
agencies. 

As for the first issue, how the Bureau’s resources have changed — 
and if I can ask if the figure, I have a figure to be projected. Our 
preliminary analysis shows that the Counterterrorism Bureau has 
received annual increases in authorized full time equivalent staff 
levels since Fiscal Year 2011, as the figure shows, but they have 
continued to face a staffing gap every year. 
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As you can see, the number of authorized FTE positions in- 
creased from 66 in Fiscal Year 2011 to a high of 96 in Fiscal Year 
2015, but over that same time period the percentage of unfilled 
FTF positions fluctuated slightly. As the chairman noted, it has 
averaged about 20 percent a year, and we can say that the range 
was 17 to 23 percent with 2015 being the 23 percent. These va- 
cancy gaps have included both staff level as well as management 
level positions. I would like to note that the Bureau recently took 
some action to close the gap, and they have told us recently in our 
preliminary review that they are down to 10 FTF vacancies as of 
the end of May 2015. 

Next concern, the extent to which the Counterterrorism Bureau 
has assessed its performance. Our preliminary analysis has found 
that while the Bureau has utilized various means to assess some 
progress, it has not established time frames for addressing open 
recommendations resulting from completed program evaluations. 
Specifically, the Bureau as required has established indicators and 
targets for each of its foreign assistance goals and has reported re- 
sults achieved toward each indicator. 

Since its elevation to a Bureau in Fiscal Year 2012, as the chair- 
man noted in his opening remarks, the Bureau has also completed 
four evaluations of the counterterrorism related programs that it 
oversees. These evaluations resulted in 60 recommendations. Our 
preliminary analysis shows that the Bureau has only addressed 
about half of those recommendations and lacks time frames for 
when it will address the remaining recommendations, which are at 
about 32. Without specific time frames for addressing recommenda- 
tions, we have previously noted that it may be more difficult, and 
in particular for this Bureau, to ensure programmatic improve- 
ments are made in a timely manner, but more importantly that 
some of the implementing partners who have been tasked with 
closing some of these recommendations are held accountable for 
doing so. 

Finally, with respect to the Bureau’s coordination efforts, our 
preliminary analysis indicates that the Bureau’s coordination with- 
in State and with other Federal agencies on countering violent ex- 
tremism and countering terrorist financing, or those two programs 
in particular, generally reflect the key practices for effective col- 
laboration. For example, coordination on policy and programming 
has allowed for the development of joint projects and helped to 
avoid some overlap with existing and planned initiatives between 
the Counterterrorism Bureau and others. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, I would like 
to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to testify, as well as 
the GAO staff who are sitting behind me. Jason Bair, Andrea Mil- 
ler, Esther Toledo, David Dayton, Mason Calhoun, and Lina Khan 
who worked on this engagement; and second, note that we antici- 
pate issuing our final report on the evolution and management of 
the Counterterrorism Bureau in July of this year. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may have at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Johnson follows:] 
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GAO’S preliminary analysis shows that the Department of State’s (State) Bureau 
of Counterterrorism has had an annual increase in authorized fuii-time equivaient 
(FTE) positions since fiscal year 2011 and has recently undertaken efforts to 
reduce a persistent staffing gap. The number of FTEs for the bureau increased 
from 66 in fiscal year 2011 to 96 in fiscal year 2015, and over the same period 
the percentage of FTE vacancies ranged from 1 7 to 23 percent. The vacancies 
have included both slaff-level and management positions. During GAO’s ongoing 
work, the bureau indicated that the gaps between authorized and filled positions 
were due to several factors. These included an increase in FTEs that the bureau 
was authorized when H was established and postponement of some staffing 
decisions until the Coordinator for Counterterrorism, who assumed her position in 
2014, had sufficient time to assess the bureau’s needs and priorities. The bureau 
has recently made progress in filling vacant positions and reported having 10 
FTE vacancies as of the end of May 2015. 


Department of stale Bureau of Counterterrorism Authorized Full-Time Equivalent and Filled 
Positions, Fiscal Years 2011 to 2015 
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Note: Data are as of October 31 in the fiscal year represented. 


GAO’S preliminary analysis has found that the bureau assessed its progress 
toward achieving its foreign assistance-related goals but has not established time 
frames for addressing recommendations from program evaluations. Specifically, 
the bureau established indicators and targets for its foreign assistance-related 
goals identified in the bureau’s fiist multiyear strategic plan, and it reported 
results achieved toward each indicator. Since its elevation to a bureau in fiscal 
year 2012, the bureau has also completed four evaluations of counterterrorism- 
related programs it oversees, resulting in 60 recommendations. GAO's 
preliminary results show that the bureau had addressed about half of the 
recommendations (28 of 60) as of April 2015 but had not established lime frames 
for addressing the remaining recommendations. 


GAO’S preliminary analysis has also found that the bureau's coordination within 
State and with other federal agencies on the Countering Violent Extremism and 
Counterterrorism Finance programs generally reflects key practices for 
collaboration. For example, with regard to identifying resources, in cases where 
the bureau funded other U.S. agencies partnering on these programs, the 
funding mechanism was clear and laid out in interagency agreements. 
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Chairman Poe. Ranking Member Keating, and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity today to discuss our preiiminary 
observations from our ongoing work looking at the Department of State’s 
(State) Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT Bureau). 

Terrorism and violent extremism continue to pose a global threat, and 
countering terrorism both at home and abroad remains a top priority for 
the U.S. government. In 2010, the first Quadrennial Diplomacy and 
Development Review (QDDR) conducted by State and the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) focused on these global 
threats by recommending that State’s Office of the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism (CT Office) be elevated to a bureau. According to the 
2010 QDDR report, the elevation of the CT Office to a bureau would 
enhance State’s ability to, among other things, counter violent extremism, 
build foreign partner capacity, and engage in counterterrorism diplomacy. 
In addition, the QDDR report stated that elevating the office’s status 
would enable more effective coordination with other U.S. government 
agencies. 

This testimony discusses our preliminary observations on (1) how the CT 
Bureau’s staffing resources have changed since 201 1 , (2) the extent to 
which the bureau has assessed its performance since 2011 , and (3) the 
extent to which the bureau’s coordination with U.S. government entities 
on select programs is in line with key collaboration practices. 

To examine how the CT Bureau’s staffing resources changed since 2011, 
we reviewed and analyzed State data from fiscal years 201 1 to 2015. We 
also interviewed Stale officials from the CT Bureau, Office of Inspector 
General, Office of U.S. Foreign Assistance Resources, and the Bureaus 
of Human Resources, Comptroller and Global Financial Services, 
Budgeting and Planning, and Administration. To assess the reliability of 
the staffing data, we compared information provided by State with staffing 
information in State’s Congressional Budget Justifications and spoke to 
State officials regarding the processes they use to collect and verify the 
staffing data. Based on the checks we performed, we determined that 
these data are sufficiently reliable for the purposes of this engagement. 

To examine the extent to which the CT Bureau has assessed its 
performance since 2011, we reviewed bureau strategic plans, 
performance reports, program evaluation reports, and action plans for 
evaluation recommendations, as well as State policy and guidance 
documents outlining performance reporting and evaluation requirements 


Pagel 
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for bureaus. We also interviewed CT Bureau officials responsible for 
strategic planning and program monitoring and evaluation and 
interviewed or obtained written responses from State officials responsible 
for overseeing implementation of State’s performance reporting and 
evaluation policies. To examine the extent to which the CT Bureau’s 
coordination with U.S. government entities on select programs is in line 
with key collaboration practices, we reviewed agency documents and 
interviewed officials from various State regional and functional bureaus; 
from the Departments of Defense, Homeland Security. Justice, and the 
Treasury; and from USAID, the National Counterterrorism Center, and the 
United States Institute of Peace in Washington, D C. We focused on the 
CT Bureau’s Countering Violent Extremism (CVE) and Counterterrorism 
Finance (CTF) programs because these programs involve coordination 
with large numbers of agencies and also represent strategic priorities for 
the CT Bureau. We used GAO’s key features of collaboration 
mechanisms that agencies should consider when collaborating within and 
across the U.S. government to evaluate the extent and nature of 
collaboration between the CT Bureau and other bureaus within State and 
other U.S. government agencies.^ 

Our preliminary analysis is based on our ongoing work, which is being 
conducted in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives, We believe 
that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings 
and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 


Background 


^GAO, Managing for Results: Key Considera^ons for Implementing Interagency 
Collaborative Mechanisms, GAO-12-1C22 (Washington, D C.: Sept. 27, 2012). 
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Evolution of State’s CT in December 2010, theQDDR recommended the creation of the CT 
Office to CT Bureau Bureau, to supersede the CT Office. ^ State elevated the CT Office to the 

CT Bureau in January 2012. According to State, one reason for elevating 
the CT Office to a bureau was that the office’s responsibilities for 
counterterrorism strategy, policy, operations, and programs had grown far 
beyond the original coordinating mission, in the transition from CT Office 
to CT Bureau in 2012, some initiai organizationai changes occurred, such 
as a reduction from five to four Deputy Coordinators who oversee 
counterterrorism issue areas within the bureau as weil as the creation of 
an executive office to provide management support to the bureau. The 
initial organizational changes also elevated the role of strategic planning 
and metrics and established a new policy and guidance unit.^ 

Our preliminary information shows that additional changes to the CT 
Bureau’s organizational structure occurred starting in 2014, after the 
current Ambassador was confirmed as the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism in February 2014. According to bureau officials, the 
Ambassador initiated a strategic review of the bureau’s programs and 
what they were accomplishing to help form a clear picture of priorities, 
threats, and where the bureau’s efforts and funding should be directed. 
The strategic review, which was completed in November 2014, led to a 
reorganization of the bureau and a shift in overall focus to a regional or 
geographic approach. As a result of the strategic review, the portfolio of 
the CT Bureau’s Office of Programs has changed to reflect a more 
regional approach rather than an approach based on funding streams. 
According to CT Bureau officials, the shift is intended to encourage and 
facilitate cross-bureau discussions across the entire CT Bureau, 
Specifically, the portfolios of program officials have been broadened by 


^In 1994 Congress mandated the existence of the CT Office within State to be headed by 
a Coordinator for Counterterrorism. In 1998 Congress further defined the role of the 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism to include overall supervision of resources for U.S. 
international counterterrorism activities, including policy oversight. Congress also 
established the Coordinator for Counterterrorism as the principal adviser to the Secretary 
of State on international counterterrorism matters, reporting directly to the Secretary of 
State 

^Asthe new CT Bureau began organizing itself, State's Office of Inspector General 
conducted a routine inspection of the CT Bureau in early 2012. U.S. Department of State 
and the Broadcasting Board of Governors Office of Inspector General, Office of 
Inspedions Inspection of the Bureau of Counterterrohsm, Report Number ISP-I-12-32A 
(Arlington. VA; June 2012). 
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requiring a cross-cutting look at programs across their assigned region. 
Figure 1 shows how the CT Office has evolved over the last two decades. 


Figure 1 : Timeline of Key Events Related to the Evolution of the Department of State’s (State) Bureau of Counterterrorism 



Source: BAO arialysle of Oepartrnent of State infoimetloo. | GAO-16-6S5T 


Our preliminary information shows other changes to the bureau’s 
organizational structure stemming from the strategic review, such as the 
changes in names of directorates and offices, their portfolios, or both to 
better reflect the new strategic approach and priorities of the bureau. For 
example, the portfolio for the multilateral affairs office was shifted and 
combined with the portfolio for the regional affairs office. In addition, a 
new office and two new units were created: (1) the Office of Strategy, 
Plans, and Initiatives; (2) the Foreign Terrorist Fighters Unit; and (3) the 
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Countering Violent Extremism Unit. Appendix I depicts the organizational 
structure of the CT Bureau, as of May 2015. 


CT Bursau Prograrns, The CT Bureau manages a range of programs and activities to assist 

Activitias, and Funding partner nations around the world to combat terrorism, primarily through 

Allocations following six programs; 

• Antiterrorism Assistance: in partnership with the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security as the primary implementer, provides U S. 
government antiterrorism training and equipment to law enforcement 
agencies of partner nations. 

• Countering Violent Extremism (CVE): entails programs and 
activities that work with partner nation civil society sectors and 
governments to undermine terrorist ideology and to address the 
underlying local grievances that drive at-risk individuals into violent 
extremism. 

• Counterterrorism Engagement: entails programs and activities to 
build political will for counterterrorism at senior levels in partner 
nations. 

• Counterterrorism Finance (CTF): entails programs and activities to 
build foreign partner capacity and to implement significant parts of the 
U-S- government’s strategy to cut off financial support to terrorists. 

« Terrorist Interdiction Program: provides the immigration and border 
control authorities of partner nations with a computer database 
system that enables identification of suspected terrorists attempting to 
transit air. land, or sea ports of entry. 

• Regional Strategic Initiative: meets transnational terrorist threats 
with regional responses coordinated by each region's U.S. 
ambassadors in the field. 

Our preliminary analysis shows that from fiscal years 201 1 through 2014, 

the CT Bureau was allocated a cumulative total of $539.1 million for these 


^According to the CT Bureau, the bureau’s final structure is pending until it has been 
approved by State’s management and incorporated into the department's Foreign Affairs 
Manual. 
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Six counterterrorism-related programs, as shown in figure 2.® The majority 
of these allocations are from the Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, 

Demining, and Related Programs account, which funds all six programs. 
Allocations from the Economic Support Fund support those Countering 
Violent Extremism and Counterterrorism Engagement program activities 
that do not involve law enforcement entities. 


Figure 2: Total Allocations of Funds to the Department of State Bureau of 
Counterterrorism for Six Counterterrorism-Related Programs, Fiscal Years 201 1 
through 2014 
U.S. dollars (in milNons) 

[ Terrorist Interdiction Program 



' Regional Strategic Initiative 

Source. CAOanaly$l$oIC>epartmenl of Slate data. I QAO-15-S55T 

Note: The Bureau of Counterterrorism transitioned from an office to a bureau during fiscal years 201 1 
and 2012; therefore, allocations for these fiscal years cover the office and the bureau 

Our preliminary analysis shows that, in addition to the foreign assistance 
programming that the CT Bureau oversees and manages, the bureau’s 
allocated resources include funding for the operations of the bureau. The 
CT Bureau receives funds from two sources to fund its core operations: 
the Diplomatic and Consular Programs and the Worldwide Security 


^he CT Bureau requested $104.4 million in allocations for fiscal year 201 5 for these 
programs. State officials were unable to provide actual allocations for fiscal year 2015 
because they were still working to finalize them at the time of our review. 
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Programs accounts. Figure 3 shows our preliminary analysis of the 
bureau’s total allocations for its overall operations since fiscal year 2012. 
These allocations increased from $1 1 .7 million in fiscal year 2012 to 
$14.7 million in fiscal year 2013, as the bureau was being established. 
The allocations then decreased to $13.1 million in fiscal year 2014. 


Figure 3; Funds Allocated for Department of State Bureau of Counterterrorism 
Operations Budget, Fiscal Years 2012 to 2014, and Allocations Requested for Fiscal 
Year 2015 


Dollars (in thousands) 
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Wotiawide Security ProgramsAccounl 
Diplomatic and Consular Programs Account 
SouiEC; <3A0 analyse ol Deparlmcnl of Slate Cola. | GAO-1S-05ST 

Notes: The Bureau of Counlerterrorism wase^blished in the second quarter of fiscal year 2012; 
some of the funding shown for fiscal year 2012 covered the predecessor of the bureau, the Office of 
the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 

'According to the Bureau of Counterterrorism, the bureau has been using allocated funds from fiscal 
year 2014 until it receives approval within (he Department of State for its fiscal year 201 5 request. 
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CT Bureau’s 
Authorized Staffing 
Has Increased since 
Fiscal Year 2011; 
Recent Efforts Have 
Been Made to 
Reduce Staffing Gap 


Our preliminary analysis indicates that the CT Bureau’s number of 
authorized full-time equivalent (FTE) positions has grown annually, and 
the bureau has recently undertaken efforts to reduce a persistent staffing 
gap. The bureau’s number of FTEs grew from 66 in fiscal year 201 1 to 96 
in fiscal year 2015, which is an increase of more than 45 percent.® Figure 
4 shovirs the number of FTEs wthin the bureau for fiscal years 201 1 to 
201 5, along with the number of positions that were filled. While the 
bureau’s current authorized level of FTEs for fiscal year 2015 is 96 
positions, it had 22 vacancies as of October 31, 2014.^ Our preliminary 
analysis also shows that the percentage of vacancies in FTE positions in 
the bureau has ranged from 17 percent to 23 percent in fiscal years 201 1 
to 2015. According to the CT Bureau, these vacancies have included both 
staff-level and management positions. As of the end of May 2015, the 
number of FTE vacancies in the bureau had been reduced to 10 
positions, most of which are in the Office of Programs, according to the 
CT Bureau. 


position is the specified set of all duties and responsibilities currently assigned or 
delegated by competent authority and requiring full-time, part-time, or intermittent 
employment of one person. FTE positions include both civil service employees and 
Foreign Service Officers. Since 201 3, the first full fiscal year that the CT Bureau v/as in 
operation, the total staff of the bureau has decreased from around 174 to 165, according 
to our preliminary analysis. The CT bureau's overall staff numbers include FTE positions 
and other positions such as detailees and contractors, both of which have decreased 
since fiscal year 2013. The non-FTE positions in the bureau include contractors, interns, 
fellows, detailees, and “When Actually Employed, ' the designation applied to retired State 
employees rehired undertemporary part-time appointments 

^A vacancy is a position that an agency has allocated funds to pay for but that is currently 
not filled by an employee. 
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Figure 4: Department of State Bureau of Counterterrorism Authorized Full-Time 
Equivalent Positions and Filled Positions, Fiscal Years 2011 to 2015 


Number of positions 



Fiscal year 


Authorized full-time equivalent (FTE)posi<ioiis 
Filled positions 

^ 4 Gsp between FTE and fllied posiOons 


Source: GAO aRat)«is or DApanmenl of State data | GAO-tS-dSST 

Notes: Data are as of October 31 in the fiscal year represented The Bureau of Counterterrorism was 
established in the second quarter of fiscal year 2012; the positions shown for fiscal years 2011 and 
2012 were for the predecessor of the bureau, the Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism. 

'As of the end of May 2015, the number of vacancies in the Bureau of Counterterrorism had been 
reduced to 10 positions, according to the bureau 


According to State, to meet the personnel requirements associated with 
standing up the CT Bureau, the bureau received an authorized increase 
of up to 31 positions covering fiscal year 2012 to fiscal year 2014. 
According to the CT Bureau, some of these positions were initially filled 
within the first 6 months after the bureau was established. Filling the 
remaining positions was postponed until the current Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism had time to assess the bureau’s needs and priorities, 
according to the CT Bureau. V\flien the Coordinator for Counterterrorism, 
following the strategic review, deemed that more staff might be needed in 
newly created units, some of the authorized positions were used for that 
purpose. For example, one position was used to fill a management-level 
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position in the Office of Strategy, Pians, and initiatives, according to CT 
Bureau officials. 

According to CT Bureau officials, the bureau continues to look at its 
resource needs. As part of its resource request planning process for fiscal 
year 2017, the bureau’s Executive Director reached out to all CT Bureau 
office directors to ask if their current staffing was sufficient, according to 
the CT Bureau. These staffing requests were entered into the bureau’s 
annual planning and budgeting documents. We are continuing to analyze 
data on staffing gaps in the CT Bureau and expect to provide additional 
information in our final report. We will also continue to monitor the CT 
Bureau’s workforce planning efforts. 


CT Bureau Has 
Assessed Its 
Performance but Has 
Not Defined Time 
Frames for 
Addressing 
Evaluation 
Recommendations 


The CT Bureau utilized various means to assess its performance in fiscal 
years 2011 through 2014, including performance assessments and 
program evaluations. Our preliminary analysis indicates that the CT 
Bureau assessed its progress toward its foreign assistance-related goals 
but has not established time frames for addressing recommendations 
from program evaluations. 

Our preliminary analysis shows that the CT Bureau assessed its progress 
toward achieving its foreign assistance-related goals in fiscal years 2012 
and 2013, as required by State policy.® That policy requires bureaus to 
respond to an annual department-wide data call for foreign assistance- 
related performance information. Specifically, bureaus must identify 
indicators and targets for their foreign assistance-related goals, as 
defined in their multiyear strategic plans, and report results achieved 
toward each indicator for the prior fiscal year,® As shown in table 1 , the 
CT Bureau Identified four foreign assistance-related goals in its first 
multiyear strategic plan and established quantitative indicators and 


®To establish a baseline, we analyzed the fiscal year 2011 performance report for the CT 
Office. We analyzed information in the CT Bureau's performance reports for fiscal years 
2012 and 2013. Department of State, Office of U.S. Foreign Assistance Resources, 
Guidance for Performance Pfan and Report {20^2, 2013) The bureau’s fiscal year 2014 
performance report was not available at the time of our review 

^he multiyear strategic plan is a 3-year strategy that defines priority goals for the bureau. 
Those goals serve as the framework and basis for the annual performance reports from 
bureaus. 
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corresponding targets for each of those goals. It also reported results 
achieved for each indicator.” 


Table 1 : Department of State Bureau of Counterterrorism Performance Information for Foreign Assistance-Related Goals, 
Fiscal Years 2011 through 2013 


Performance indicator^ 

FY 

2011 

Target 

FY 

2011 

Result 

FY 

2012 

Target 

FY 

2012 

Result 

FY 

2013 

Target 

FY 

2013 

Result 

Goal #1 : Counter violent extremism 

Number of students trained in activities, tools, and techniques related to Countering 
Violent Extremism 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA“ 

• 

Number of Countering Violent Extremism programs directly related to U.S. 
government objectives implemented in-country by civil society and partner 
governments 

NA 

NA 



‘ 

‘ 

Goal #2: Disrupt terrorist networks, including sponsorship, financial support, travel, and sanctuary^ 

Number of students trained in counterterrorism finance by U.S. government 
programs 

NA“ 

* 

* 

* 

• 

• 

Goal #3: Enhance host country civilian capacity and performance to deter, disrupt, and apprehend terrorists 

Goal #4: Strengthen multilateral and regional mechanisms'" 

Number of students trained in antiterrorism topics and skills through the 
Antiterrorism Assistance program 

NA 

NA 

NA“ 

• 

• 

• 

Number of Counterterrorism Engagement-funded multilateral training and capacity- 
building activities conducted by multilaterai organizations that promote effective 
counterterrorism policies and programs 

“na'^ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Number of U.S. government-assisted assessments on terrorism 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

NA* 


FY = fiscal year 

NA = indicator not applicable to fiscal year, so no target or result reported 


• = target or result reported 

Source' QAO analysis of Department of State documents. | OAO>1S65?T. 

Notes: We analyzed information in the Bureau of Counterterrorism's performance reports for fiscal 
years 2012 and 2013. The fiscal year 2014 performance report was not available at the time of our 
review. We also analyzed the fiscal year 2011 performance report for the Offce of the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism to establish a baseline to what changes, if any, the Bureau of 
Counterterrorism had made with regard to its performance reporting efforts since being elevated from 
an office to a bureau in fiscal year 2012. 

‘In addition to the indicators identified in the table, the bureau was also tracking the number of 
publicly reported terrorism incidents in a given year worldwide as a “proxy" indicator to inform 
strategic planning. 


''“The CT Bureau’s first multiyear strategic plan became effective with its submission to the 
Office of U.S. Foreign Assistance Resources in April 2012. In January 2015, the CT 
Bureau submitted its second multiyear strategic plan, which superseded the first. 

”We plan to provide the numerical data for these targets and results in our final report. 
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’’Although no target was set for the fiscal year, a result was reported. This is consistent with 
Department of State policy stating that bureaus are not required to set a target for the first fiscal year 
when an indicator is introduced but that a result can stili be reported. 

’’For this goal, the bureau was also tr^ckir^ three indicators related to the Terrorist Interdiction 
Program These indicators are not pressed in the table because the bureau determined them to be 
sensitive but unclassified information. 

“These goals are presented together because the bureau established the same indicators for both. 
^No result was reported because the indicator was discontinued in fiscal year 2013. It was 
discontinued because the bureau concluded that the number of assessments conducted is not a 
contributing factor to, and does rxrt establish a measure of, the success of a program. 


In addition to having assessed its progress toward achieving its foreign 
assistance-related goals, our preliminary analysis shows that since being 
elevated to a bureau in fiscal year 2012, the CT Bureau has completed 
four evaluations of counterterrorism-related programs it oversees. The 
number of completed evaluations meets the number of evaluations 
required by State’s February 2012 evaluation policy,’^ As shown in table 
2, the CT Bureau completed these evaluations during fiscal years 2013 
and 2014 and focused primarily on evaluating programs providing training 
courses to law enforcement officials of partner nations, such as the 
Antiterrorism Assistance prc^ram In Morocco and Bangladesh. CT 
Bureau officials noted that, when deciding what programs to evaluate, the 
bureau took Into consideration whether the evaluation would inform the 
priority programming and objectives of the bureau and produce results 
the bureau could use in future programming decisions and evaluation 
designs. To date, the CT Bureau has not evaluated the CVE program, 
which has been Identified as a priority goal for the bureau. 


’'^Department of State, Pmgram Evaluation Policy [feb 23, 2012) State’s February 2012 
evaluation policy required bureaus to complete two to four program evaluations over the 
24-month period that began in fiscal year 2012. State modified its evaluation policy in 
January 2015 to require bureaus to complete at least one evaluation per fiscal year. 

of May 2015, the CT Bureau vras still working to finalize its program evaluation plans 
for 2015. We plan to provide this information in the final report 
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Table 2: Department of State Bureau of Counterterrorism Program Evaluations 
Completed, Fiscal Years 2013 and 2014 

Program evaluated 

Program description 

Evaluation date 

Antiterrorism Assistance 
program in Morocco 

Provided training courses to Moroccan 
law enforcement officials on, for 
example, cyber forensic and cyber 
security. 

August 2013 

Antiterrorism Assistance 
program in Bangladesh 

Provided training courses to 

Bangladeshi law enforcement officials 
on, for example, critical incident 
response, border security, and 
investigative competence. 

October 201 3 

Resident Legal Advisor 
and Intermittent Legal 
Advisor program 

Placed advisors in 13 geographic areas 
to build partner nation investigative, 
prosecutorial, and judicial capacity in 
anti-money laundering and 
counterterrorism finance. 

December 2013 

Regional Strategic Initiative 
program in Algeria 

Provided training courses and technical 
assistance to the Algerian Gendarmerie 
Nationale on, for example, forensics, 
criminal investigations, and border 
security. 

September2014 


Source: OAO analysis of Department oF State documents. |QAO<16<66ST. 


Our preliminary analysis indicates that the CT Bureau has not established 
time frames for addressing recommendations from program evaluations. 
The four program evaluations the CT Bureau completed during fiscal 
years 2013 and 2014 resulted in 60 recommendations; however, 
according to bureau officials, the bureau does not have a system for 
assigning time frames for the implementation of recommendations. The 
officials said program officers are assigned responsibility for following up 
on recommendations that impact their portfolio; however, the bureau does 
not have any policy or other guidance outlining the timing for addressing 
recommendations from evaluations. In response to questions during the 
course of our review, CT Bureau officials developed action plans to 
describe the status of efforts to address the 60 recommendations.'''* On 
the basis of our review of these action plans, the CT Bureau reported 
having implemented about half of the recommendations (28 of 60) made 


'’“’At the onset of our review, the CT Bureau did not have a way to track the status of 
recommendations from evaluations. CT Bureau officials said our review prompted internal 
discussions within the bureau about creating a spreadsheet to track the status of 
recommendations. CT Bureau officials subsequently developed these action plans. 
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in the evaluations, as of April 2015. The bureau had put on hold or 
decided not to implement 4 recommendations; the remaining 28 were still 
being considered or were in the process of being implemented, or the 
bureau had made a commitment to implement them. 

While the action plans are a positive first step to help the bureau monitor 
and track its progress in implementing recommendations, they do not 
address the need for the bureau to establish time frames for addressing 
recommendations from evaluations. Without specific time frames for 
completing actions in response to recommendations from evaluations, it 
may be difficult for the bureau to ensure that needed programmatic 
improvements are made in a timely manner or to hold its implementing 
partners accountable for doing so. 


CT Bureau 

Collaboration on CVE 
and CTF Programs Is 
Generally Consistent 
with Key Practices 


Our preliminary analysis shows that activities between the CT Bureau and 
other bureaus within State as well as with other U.S. government 
agencies on counterterrorism programs, specifically the Countering 
Violent Extremism (CVE) and Counterterrorism Finance (CTF) programs, 
were generally consistent with key practices that GAO has identified for 
interagency collaboration in the areas of (1) outcomes and accountability, 
(2) bridging organizational cultures, (3) leadership, (4) clarity of roles and 
responsibilities, (5) resources, and (6) written guidance and 
agreements.’® 


• Outcomes and accountability. ’® According to CT Bureau officials, in 
coordinating on CVE and CTF, the bureau and its partners have 
defined intended outcomes generally as collaborating on policy and 
programming decisions, sharing information, and ensuring that there 
is no duplication of existing or planned initiatives. When working with 
other U.S. government agencies, the CT Bureau generally has laid 
out the intended outcomes of coordination efforts in interagency 
agreements. Our preliminary analysis showed that within State, the 
goals of coordination may be articulated by the CT Bureau through 


’^GAO, Managing for Resufts: Key Considerations for Implementing Interagency 
Collaborative Mechanisms. GAC-12''i022 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 27, 2012). We did not 
review one additional key collaboration practice, which covers participants, because we 
did not conduct a comprehensive review across all the bureaus at State that may 
coordinate on CVE and CTF programs. 

’®GAC^12-1022. Having defined outcomes and mechanisms to track progress can help 
shape a collaborative vision and goals. 
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Specific requests across regional or functional bureaus or messages 
defining and assigning specific tasks. We also identified accountability 
mechanisms to monitor, evaluate, and report on results or outcomes 
of counterterrorism programming. 

• Bridging organizational culturesJ^ Our preliminary analysis shows 
that while terminology may differ when discussing CVE, within State, 
some regional and functional bureau officials we spoke with said that 
they use a common definition for CVE and apply the CVE strategy 
and policy that the CT Bureau has developed for CVE programming. 
Similarly, some officials in other U.S. government agencies told us 
they agree on common terms and outcomes of counterterrorism 
programming as ideas are discussed between the CT Bureau and the 
implementing agency, If the bureau funds a program or grant. Our 
preliminary analysis also shows that there was frequent 
communication among collaborating agencies, including as it relates 
to CVE programs. Specifically, we found that frequency of 
communication between the CT Bureau and other State bureaus as 
well as other U.S. government agencies varied depending on the 
project or activity and ranged from daily to monthly Interactions, 

« Leadership.^® Our preliminary analysis shows that for CVE and to 
some extent CTF, officials at State and other U.S. government 
agencies were generally aware of the agency or individual with 
leadership responsibility for the particular counterterrorism program. 
Officials in State’s regional bureaus stated that they are generally 
aware of when the CT Bureau would have the lead on 
counterterrorism issues versus the regional bureaus. In addition, 
officials noted that they receive relevant and timely information on 
CVE-related programming from the bureau. For the CTF program, our 
preliminary analysis Indicates that there was some uncertainty among 
officials as to whom they should be working with on CTF 
programming, due to the recent reorganization of the CT Bureau. 


^^GAO-12-1G22. Developing common lenninology and open lines of communication 
among collaborating entities can help ensure that misunderstandings are prevented. 

^®G.’^C>12-1G22. Having clear and consistent leadership can speed decision making and 
strengthen collaboration among agencies. 
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• Clarity of roles and responsibilities^® Our preliminary anaiysis 
shows that there was general clarity on the roles and responsibilities 
of the participants collaborating on CVE and CTF programs with the 
CT Bureau. For example, several State officials mentioned that for 
questions related to programs, such as CVE, they knew their point of 
contact in the CT Bureau and also what that person’s portfolio 
encompassed. 

• Resources.^ Our preliminary analysis indicates that, in cases where 
the CT Bureau funded U.S. government agencies on CVE or CTF 
programming, the funding mechanism was clear and laid out in the 
interagency agreements, ^me agency officials told us that these 
agreements provide a standard process for providing funding from the 
CT Bureau to other agencies. 

• Written guidance and agreements. Our preliminary analysis 
shows that many of the agencies we spoke with had formal 
interagency agreements with the CT Bureau on CVE- or CTF-related 
programming or activities. The agreements described, among other 
things, the service to be provided, roles and responsibilities of each 
party, method and frequency of performance reporting, and 
accounting information for funding of the service provided. We found 
that most of the State bureaus we spoke with that coordinate with the 
CT Bureau on CVE and CTF programs did not have written 
agreements laying out the terms of the collaboration, but several State 
officials said that formalized agreements were not necessary because 
collaboration between bureaus within State is routine and the CT 
Bureau has been effective in sharing information pertaining to the 
CVE program. 


Thank you again for the opportunity to assist with the oversight of State’s 
Bureau of Counterterrorism. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, 
and Members of the Subcommittee, this concludes my prepared 


''®GA.O-12-1022. Discussing and documenting roles and responsibilities of collaborating 
participants can help with interagency decision making 

^®GAO- 12-1 022. Identifying and leveraging resources can help ensure that the objectives 
of collaborative efforts can be accomplished. 

^^GAQ-12-1022. Establishing agreements can define and strengthen commitments by 
agencies to work collaboratively. 
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Statement. I would be pleased to respond to any questions that you may 
have at this time. 


GAO Contact and 
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Appendix I: Organizational Chart of the 
Department of State Bureau of 
Counterterrorism, as of May 2015 


Bureau of Counterterrorism Proposed Organizational Chart, May 2015 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Johnson, appreciate your testimony. 
The Chair recognizes itself for its questions. The Counterterrorism 
Bureau, what is it supposed to do? Explain it to the average Amer- 
ican, which I would suspect many Americans don’t even know the 
Bureau exists. What is it supposed to do? What is the goal of the 
Counterterrorism Bureau? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I would ground it in the overall goal being 
that the Bureau itself along with the State Department helps co- 
ordinate our overseas efforts to combat terrorist threats, those who 
may harm our foreign partners as well as the U.S., so the primary 
role is to provide assistance. One of the things that they emphasize 
is try to build our foreign partners’ capacity so they can address 
that threat. 

Mr. Poe. So we give money to foreign countries to help them 
fight terrorism. Is that what you mean by assistance? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. We give assistance in terms of our technical 
assistance or we may provide some training to help them sort of 
counter violent extremism. Or, for example, a good example would 
be the ATA programs, the Anti-Terrorist Assistance program where 
we do fund training programs in some small types of equipment to 
allow them to sort of do investigative law enforcement activities so 
they can sort of determine the results of a terrorist attack or things 
of that nature. We are trying to build up their skill sets and capac- 
ity to address the issue or to even prevent the issue before it hap- 
pens. 

Mr. Poe. And then the Bureau is supposed to evaluate that as- 
sistance? 

Mr. Johnson. Absolutely. It is critical, and we have said this be- 
fore in many of our reports, that State Department and particu- 
larly this Bureau undertake evaluations. The benefit of doing eval- 
uations is that you can learn from those experiences in whether, 
where you put your assistance is that a best practice? Is that some- 
thing that you can model in another region or another country? So 
definitely evaluations are critical. They should be done routinely, 
and you should learn lessons from those. And you should also take 
steps to, based on recommendations that come out of that, timely 
implement those recommendations. 

Mr. Poe. To see if we are actually helping prevent terrorism, 
whether the — just to give an example, hypothetical — the money, let 
us use money, we give to a country making sure it doesn’t go into 
the pockets of corrupt officials but it actually is working to train 
somebody to make sure that they can fight terrorism. And so we 
want them to evaluate all of these programs that they start up. 

Mr. Johnson. We definitely think it is critical that the State De- 
partment does evaluate these programs, and they established a pol- 
icy initially in 2012 in response to some of our previous rec- 
ommendations and concerns from the Congress to do so. They have 
updated that in 2015. They are expected to do somewhere from two 
to four in a 2-year window. This bureau, actually, I would compare 
them to other parts of the State Department, have actually done 
more than some of the other bureaus and offices within the State 
Department. 

Mr. Poe. So we partner with 53 countries, correct? 

Mr. Johnson. Correct. 
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Mr. Poe. And how many of those countries has the Bureau eval- 
uated the program or the assistance to those countries? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I would highlight there were two ATA eval- 
uations that were done. 

Mr. Poe. Now ATA, what does that mean? 

Mr. Johnson. The Anti-Terrorism Assistance program where as 
I mentioned earlier we are providing assistance for particularly law 
enforcement individuals to combat terrorist threats. 

Mr. Poe. Now are those two assistance programs in two coun- 
tries or are those two programs that are spread across the 53 coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it was not the 53. They have only done two 
of the 53. Algeria, I believe, is one, and I believe the other is Mo- 
rocco, and Bangladesh. They haven’t really done many in terms of 
countries. 

Mr. Poe. We have done two out of 53? 

Mr. Johnson. Correct. Well, they have done four but two of them 
were ATA evaluations. 

Mr. Poe. Okay, they have done four out of the 53. 

Mr. Johnson. Correct. 

Mr. Poe. So the other countries, the other 49 that we are giving 
some form of assistance to combat terrorism, the Bureau hasn’t 
evaluated whether we are doing a good job with that assistance or 
it is not a good job. 

Mr. Johnson. We are not aware of any evaluations since they 
have been a bureau. 

Mr. Poe. Now why haven’t they done that according to your in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. Johnson. That is something we hope to address in our final 
product. We have looked at plans. They have had some plans un- 
derway to do evaluations, they have reset some of those plans. 

One of the other things I would like to point out, given that coun- 
tering violent extremism is one of the priorities, one of the things 
we have looked at, they have done no evaluation of the efforts to 
counter extremism. They have had some previous plans which they 
discontinued. We are hopeful that going forward once they finalize 
their 2015 plans that we will get a better indication and be able 
to provide you with that information. 

Mr. Poe. So the vast majority of the countries that we want to 
help fight terrorism overseas, we don’t know what they are doing 
with the assistance because they haven’t been evaluated. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, they have not been evaluated 

Mr. Poe. I didn’t say that very tactfully, but we don’t know what 
the assistance is doing because they haven’t been evaluated. But in 
your study yet from the GAO, you haven’t determined why they 
haven’t done those evaluations which I agree with you are vital? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, and let me just distinguish a different point 
here, because one they have done as I said earlier, with respect to 
some of the particular foreign assistance efforts they have devel- 
oped indicators and targets for those so they do have data. Unfor- 
tunately I can’t disclose that because it is considered sensitive, but 
I can classify it in terms like a number of individuals trained. But 
independent evaluations they have only done four. 
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Mr. Poe. Well, they did three of them in 2012 and they did one 
in 2013. They haven’t done any in 2014 and haven’t done in any 
2015. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Johnson. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Poe. So the question still lies why haven’t the evaluations 
been done? And the GAO is going to eventually address that and 
get that back to us? 

Mr. Johnson. We will hopefully, yes, drill down deeper on that 
and provide that in our final report in July, to the extent that the 
State Department is in a position to finalize its plans. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Sure. 

Mr. Poe. The Chair will yield to the ranking member, Mr. 
Keating from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You mentioned the 
GAO found preliminarily that the Counterterrorism Bureau’s, 
quote, on coordination with the State and other Federal agencies 
on countering violent extremism and counterterrorism finance pro- 
grams generally reflects key practices for collaboration. Could you 
go a little more into detail on that? Did you conclude then that the 
CT Bureau’s coordination, for example, NCTC or Homeland Secu- 
rity or the Treasury Department, was generally effective? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, we did, and there are seven key practices 
that you look at in terms of collaboration. It is outcomes and ac- 
countability is one of them. I will just highlight a few. Having lead- 
ership things defined, resources devoted toward the effort, clear 
roles and responsibilities, that is just four of the ones I am high- 
lighting. We looked at six of the seven and we asked general ques- 
tions in terms of all the partners and stakeholders that would be 
involved including the ODNI and others. Department of Justice, 
DHS. No one had any critical concerns with respect to the coordi- 
nation with the Counterterrorism Bureau. Things seem to be work- 
ing pretty smoothly or much better in that area. 

There was a slight concern with respect to some of the efforts in 
terms of the working group that they had established to deal with 
terrorist financing. Some concerns were raised there because that 
group was disbanded and they are in the process of reassessing the 
way forward with that. So they have been doing that on an ad hoc 
basis which has given some folks some concerns, particularly in 
the 

Mr. Keating. What was the coordination? Where was it lacking 
on the financing? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it wasn’t that it was lacking. They used to 
have a formal mechanism that they would go about in terms of try- 
ing to sort of coordinate with the Treasury and others in terrorist 
financing, and that working group was put on hold or disbanded 
until they reassess that and decide the way forward on that. So 
they are doing it informally right now. We are looking forward to 
getting an update on the direction that they will take and provide 
that in our final report. 

Mr. Keating. Yes, I would be curious to see that because that 
is one of the critical areas that we have to key in. 

Mr. Johnson. And I would note some of the other work we are 
doing particularly for this subcommittee as well, we are looking at 
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the efforts to coordinate on foreign terrorist organizations, the des- 
ignation of them, and our results on that show that the coordina- 
tion is going pretty well including with the intel community, ODNI 
in particular. 

Mr. Keating. I understand that the CT Bureau’s own evaluation 
of its programs since 2012 resulted in recommendations, 60 of them 
I recall. 

Mr. Johnson. Correct. 

Mr. Keating. And the Counterterrorism Bureau has imple- 
mented about half of those recommendations, 28 out of 60. What 
is the status of the other 32 recommendations and is the CT Bu- 
reau in the process of implementing them? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, in terms of specific status, unfortunately, I 
can’t discuss that. I think the next panel may be able to. We were 
told the information on the status is sensitive but unclassified. I 
would tell you in terms of numbers there are 32. Four have been 
put on hold and 28 are currently still open and have not been 
closed. But the State Department panel can probably give you more 
details if they are willing to share it. 

Mr. Keating. Well, okay. If you can’t comment directly on what 
those programs are, you could perhaps help us in the fact that why 
you think there has been that delay in implementing them, just ge- 
nerically. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, in terms of a delay, I mean, I would say in 
terms of, again we are talking about 60 recommendations from the 
evaluations that were done, the four independent evaluations. 
There was also, I throw out some other things. GAO has some open 
recommendations that we have with the State Department dealing 
with counterterrorism related issues that remain open. 

There are also recommendations from the IG report that was 
done in 2012. There were 13 recommendations made. They actually 
have closed 10 of those 13. There are three of those still open. One 
in particular, as I talked about earlier, the need to coordinate on 
the ATA program. That is an outstanding recommendation where 
they were looking for the two entities that have a memorandum of 
understanding or agreement that has yet to be addressed. 

So, I mean there are a lot recommendations that the Counterter- 
rorism Bureau and State Department need to address. I am not 
sure of the rationale or the reason why there has been a delay or 
why they haven’t done it. But best practices as we model and as 
we do in GAO, we update the status of all of our recommendations 
throughout the year, and more so we have a time frame that we 
expect to have them all closed and fully implemented within 4 
years, if possible, and we will take action routinely to update that. 
That is sort of a best practice that we follow that hopefully the 
State Department, as it is moving forward in terms of completing 
evaluations and followup on recommendations, will model some of 
those practices. 

Mr. Keating. Great, thank you. You have already addressed the 
issue, the third main issue I had for you regarding full time em- 
ployees and how that was done. So I thank you for doing that and 
I yield back. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Poe. Thank the gentleman from Massachusetts. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman. You seem to he switching from a combating vio- 
lent extremism to preventing violent extremism, so instead of just 
hitting somebody who has already got a gun, prevent somebody 
from taking up a gun. A natural part of that is our broadcasting 
efforts. To what extent does this agency coordinate with our broad- 
casting, and does your report focus on the fact that our broad- 
casting to the Muslim world is characterized by weak content, 
weak language coverage, that is to say they only broadcast in some 
languages not others, and sometimes a weak signal? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, we did not specifically look at in detail that 
issue. We would be happy to undertake 

Mr. Sherman. But does the agency coordinate on that or is it off 
doing its thing to try to persuade people not to take up violent ex- 
tremism while the broadcasting unit is off doing its thing? What 
is the level of coordination? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. It is an independent operation within the 
State Department. It is not coordinated with the counterterrorism 
unit from what I understand. I am aware that there are efforts by 
other agencies like the Department of Defense and others to also 
counter violent extremism to coordinate on the propaganda issue. 

Mr. Sherman. So the office we created to coordinate our anti-ter- 
rorism efforts is not coordinating, or is not itself coordinating with 
other agencies that have similar goals? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, again I think the panel that is going to fol- 
low can address that. I do know that they have stood up sort of 
a countering violent extremism unit. It is a relatively new unit and 
it is part of their new structure based on their strategic review. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. Well 

Mr. Johnson. And so going forward perhaps maybe that is some- 
thing that that unit will focus on. 

Mr. Sherman. To your knowledge, and I know we will talk to the 
next panel, how many of the employees of the agency are native 
speakers of Arabic or Farsi? People who grew up — do you have any 
idea? 

Mr. Johnson. Congressman Sherman, I don’t have that informa- 
tion either. Maybe 

Mr. Sherman. Ever meet one? To your knowledge do they have 
one or 

Mr. Johnson. On the last hearing you guys had where I under- 
stand that there were none at the time. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. 

Mr. Johnson. And I don’t think that has changed since then. 

Mr. Sherman. And so let us say ISIS was trying to recruit people 
and they had poisoned wells. Naturally, we would be appalled by 
that. We would show a picture of dead Yazidi civilians. But we are 
judging things from our standpoint that it is wrong to poison wells 
and kill Yazidi civilians. Is there anybody in this agency that can 
look at the Qur’an and to see whether, as it outlines the proper 
waging of war, poisoning wells is thought to be a good thing or bad, 
or there is just no bother to find out whether what ISIS is doing 
is a violation of Islamic law? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, unfortunately we did not in this particular re- 
view take a deep dive on the cultural background or the language 
skill sets of the folks. We have done work years ago in the past on 
that and perhaps that is something to look at in the future. 

Mr. Sherman. Well, I think to some at the State Department the 
war against Islamic extremism is just an excuse to get more money 
to hire more of the same kinds of people that they are comfortable 
hiring, doing the same thing they have always done, and then to 
argue that doing anything different than what they have always 
done would be such a clash with their own culture that we 
shouldn’t consider it. 

Mr. Johnson. And to that point. Congressman, I would say hope- 
fully they will do it better going forward with the new structure 
that has been put in place post the strategic review. There were 
lessons that they can learn, the key is to follow up on those evalua- 
tions, those recommendations. 

Mr. Sherman. But as far as we know they are not coordinating 
with broadcasting. As far as we know they have no native speakers 
of the relevant languages. And as far as we know, their meetings 
to discuss how to explain to potential terrorists that what ISIS and 
others are doing is wrong can make use of only the definitions of 
right or wrong one gets from a Western education and cannot ex- 
plain or even notice which things ISIS is doing are violative of 
Sunna and Hadith and which are not. So we will fund a bureauc- 
racy that has found an excuse for its own enlargement and will en- 
large itself without changing itself I yield back. 

Mr. Poe. I thank the gentleman. I appreciate your testimony, 
Mr. Johnson. You are excused, or you can stay if you want to. 

Mr. Johnson. Will do. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Poe. The committee is ready to proceed with its second 
panel. I will introduce the witness for this panel, Mr. Justin 
Siberell, who is the Deputy Coordinator for Regional Affairs and 
Programs in the Bureau of Counterterrorism at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. He joined the State Department Foreign Service in 
March of ’93 and assumed the position in July 2012. 

Mr. Siberell, you have 5 minutes for your testimony, and remem- 
ber we have your testimony already filed so you may summarize 
your testimony in 5 minutes or less. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JUSTIN SIBERELL, DEPUTY COORDI- 
NATOR FOR REGIONAL AFFAIRS AND PROGRAMS, BUREAU 

OF COUNTERTERRORISM, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Siberell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will make brief re- 
marks and try to keep them brief. Chairman Poe, Ranking Member 
Keating, distinguished members of the committee, thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today. This hearing comes at 
a critical time in our counterterrorism efforts. Despite the signifi- 
cant blows to al-Qaeda’s leadership, terrorist threats continue to 
emerge propelled in particular by weak and in some cases failed 
governance in key regions and escalating sectarian conflict globally. 

We are deeply concerned about the continued evolution of the Is- 
lamic State of Iraq in the Levant, otherwise known as Daesh, not 
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only in Iraq and Syria, but through the emergence of self-pro- 
claimed ISIL affiliates in Libya, Egypt, Nigeria and elsewhere. Al- 
though it remains to be seen what these affiliations really mean — 
whether representative of command relationships, commonality of 
strategic goals or merely opportunistic branding — we and our many 
partners in the international community remain focused on degrad- 
ing and defeating ISIL. 

We remain troubled by the now more than 20,000 estimated for- 
eign terrorist fighters who have traveled to the Middle East, not 
only for the zeal and unique skills they provide to groups like ISIL 
and the Nusra Front, but for the experience they are gaining and 
the threat they could pose for many years to their countries of ori- 
gin. Over the past year we have seen an increase in lone offender 
attacks to include attacks in Ottawa, Sydney, Paris, and Copen- 
hagen. 

ISIL and al-Qaeda are not the only serious threats that confront 
the United States and its allies. Iran remains an active state spon- 
sor of terrorism and continues to use its Revolutionary Guard Quds 
Force to train and support terrorist groups engaged in terrorist 
acts and working to propel conflict and instability such as Leba- 
nese Hezbollah, Hamas, and Palestinian Islamic jihad. I have sub- 
mitted a longer statement as you noted, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
cludes more detail on these evolving threats, and I would ask that 
it be included in the record at this hearing. 

As we look to address these threats and to implement an effec- 
tive response to the rapidly changing global terrorism environment, 
we must broaden our tools and build upon and expand our partner- 
ships with key allies. President Obama has emphasized repeatedly 
that we need to foster strong and capable partners who can address 
and disrupt terrorist threats where they emerge. The United States 
needs partners who cannot only contribute to military operations, 
but also detect threats, conduct arrests, and prosecute and incar- 
cerate terrorists and their facilitation networks. Addressing ter- 
rorism in a comprehensive fashion, utilizing civilian security as 
well as military intelligence capabilities within a strong rule of law 
framework that respects civil liberties and human rights is crucial 
both for ensuring the sustainability of our efforts and for pre- 
venting the rise of new forms of violent extremism. 

With the Department of State’s Fiscal Year 2016 budget request. 
Counterterrorism Bureau seeks funding to sustain our principal 
counterterrorism programs that form the basis of that partnership 
building. This funding is critical to advance our multiyear capacity 
building goals in key partner countries. Focus areas for these pro- 
grams include building strong counterterrorism legal frameworks, 
improved crisis response, aviation and border security, anti-money 
laundering and financial investigations capabilities, and countering 
violent extremist messaging and recruitment. 

At the same time, the Department has requested an additional 
$390 million in the NADR OCO account for the Counterterrorism 
Partnership Fund, CTPF. This would provide the Department of 
State with additional flexible resources to broaden our counterter- 
rorism partnership activities. This funding would also enable us to 
develop coordinated capacity building efforts with the Department 
of Defense which received $1.3 billion in CTPF funding in Fiscal 
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Year 2015, thus ensuring a balanced approach. The additional re- 
sources provided by CTPF would enable us to increase our law en- 
forcement and other civilian efforts to address foreign terrorist 
fighters, counter existing and prevent the emergence of new ter- 
rorist safe havens, and countering Hezbollah’s worldwide activities. 

Mr. Chairman, as you will recall, the Counterterrorism Bureau 
was established 3 years ago upon the recommendations of the 2010 
Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Report. We are playing 
a leading role in the U.S. Government’s efforts to galvanize inter- 
national commitment and efforts against existing and developing 
terrorist threats. 

The Counterterrorism Bureau has itself evolved even since its in- 
ception just a few short years ago. We have implemented a number 
of organizational changes over the past year to enable a more effec- 
tive integration of our policy planning, diplomacy and program de- 
velopment. We have elevated the Bureau’s policy efforts on coun- 
tering terrorist financing and countering violent extremism and 
have invested significantly in improved monitoring and evaluation 
capabilities. 

We believe these changes will enable us to be more strategic and 
effective. The terrorism challenges that we face continues to evolve 
at a rapid pace and we cannot predict what the landscape will look 
like one decade or even 1 year from now. However, we believe we 
can best protect the American people and America’s interests over 
the long term by engaging in robust diplomacy, expanding partner- 
ships, building bilateral and regional capabilities, and promoting a 
holistic and rule of law based approach to counterterrorism and 
violent extremism. 

The CT Bureau has a critical central role to play in these efforts. 
We appreciate Congress’ support as we carry out this mission, and 
look forward to working with you in the year ahead. Thank you 
again for the opportunity to be with you today and I look forward 
to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Siberell follows:] 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 
JUSTIN SIBERELL 

PRINICIPAE DEPUTY COORDINATOR FOR COUNTERTERRORISM 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S BUREAU OF COUNTERTERRORISM: 
BUDGET, PROGRAMS, AND POLICIES 

HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRORISM, NONPROLIFERATION, 
AND TRADE 


June 2, 2015 
2:00 p.m. 


Chairman Poe, Ranking Member Keating, and Distinguished Members of the 
Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 

This hearing comes at a critical time in our counterterrorism efforts. Despite the 
significant blows to al-Qa’ida’s (AQ) leadership, terrorist threats are continuing to 
develop, enabled by weak or failed governance and sectarian conflicts around the 
world. We are deeply concerned about the continued evolution of the Islamic State 
of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL), the emergence of self-proclaimed ISIL affiliates in 
Libya, Egypt, Nigeria and elsewhere, and tens of thousands of foreign terrorist 
fighters propelling conflict in the Middle East and posing a continued threat to 
their home countries. And as we remain focused on these and other transnational 
threats, we cannot lose sight of a range of other terrorist threats, including those 
such as Hizballah that are driven by State actors. 

The Bureau of Coimterterrorism (CT) is working to promote cooperation, 
strengthen partnerships, and build civilian capacity around the world to address the 
full spectmm of terrorist threats - both those threats that exist today and those that 
may emerge tomorrow. We are requesting additional resources in Fiscal Year 
2016 to expand and broaden our partnership efforts. As the U.S. military expands 
its efforts with foreign militaries, it is equally critical that we strengthen the 
capacity of civilian seciuity agencies to ensure effective, whole-of-govemment 
approaches to terrorism challenges. It is also critical that we expand our 
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partnerships with non-govemmental actors who can help counter violent extremist 
recruitment and messaging in key regions around the world. Lastly, with 
governments and non-govemmental actors alike, we must do more to address the 
drivers that fuel the spread of violent extremism. 


Let me first provide a brief overview of the evolving terrorist threats we face, 
which help to shape the fonnulation of the CT Bureau’s activities and budget 
request. 

The ongoing civil war in Syria has been a significant factor in driving worldwide 
terrorism events. The rate of foreign terrorist fighter travel to Syria - totaling more 
than 20,000 foreign terrorist fighters from more than 100 countries as of March 
2015 - exceeds the number of foreign terrorist fighters who traveled to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, Iraq, Yemen, or Somalia at any point in the last 20 
years. Many of the foreign terrorist fighters joined ISIL, which has seized 
contiguous territory in western Iraq and eastern Syria. Iraqi forces and the 
Counter-ISIL Coalition have dealt significant blows to ISIL, but it continues to 
control substantial territory. 

ISIL has begun to foster relationships with potential affiliates beyond Iraq and 
Syria. Ansar al-Shari’a in Darnah pledged allegiance to ISIL in October 2014, and 
Ansar Bayt al-Maqdis, operating primarily out of Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula, 
officially declared allegiance to ISIL in November. In January, ISlL’s branch in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan was announced. And in March, Nigeria's Boko Haram, 
in a video from the group, pledged allegiance to, and was promptly accepted by, 
ISIL. It still remains to be seen, however, the full scope of what these affiliations 
mean - whether they are representative of a command relationship, commonality 
of strategic goals, or merely opportunistic partnering. 

As with many other terrorist groups worldwide, ISfL continues to brutally repress 
the communities under its control and use ruthless methods of violence such as 
beheadings and crucifixions. Uniquely, however, it demonstrates a particular skill 
in employing new media tools to display its bmtality, both as a means to shock and 
terrorize, but equally to propagandize and attract new recruits. Boko Haram shares 
with ISIL a penchant for the use of brutal tactics, which include public beheadings, 
stonings, indiscriminate mass casualty attacks, and systematic oppression of 
women and girls, including enslavement, torture and rape. 
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Though AQ central leadership has been weakened, the organization continues to 
serve as a focal point of “inspiration” for a worldwide network of affiliated groups, 
including al-Qa’ida in the Arabian Peninsula - a long-standing threat to Yemen, 
the region, and the United States; al-Qa’ida in the Islamic Maghreb; al-Nusrah 
Front; and al-Shabaab. 

In the last year, we have also seen a rise in "lone offender attacks" including 
attacks in Ottawa (October 22, 2014), Sydney (December 15-16, 2014), Paris 
(January 7, 2015), and Copenhagen (Febniary 14-15, 2015). In some cases, such 
as the terrorist assassinations at the Paris publication Charlie Hebdo, it was 
difficult to assess whether attacks were directed by terrorist organizations or 
inspired by propaganda produced by ISIL or AQ. These attacks may presage a 
new era in which centralized leadership of a terrorist organization matters less; 
group identity is more fluid; and violent extremist narratives focus on a wider 
range of alleged grievances and enemies. Enhanced border security measures 
among Western states since 9/1 1 have increased tlie difficulty for known or 
suspected terrorists to travel internationally; therefore groups like AQ and ISIL 
encourage lone actors residing in the West to carry out attacks on their behalf 

ISIL and other terrorist groups, including al-Nusrah Front, continued to use 
kidnapping for ransom operations and other criminal activities to raise funds. 

Much of ISIL’s funding, unlike that of AQ core and similar organizations, does not 
come from external donations but is generated internally in the areas it controls. 

We must remain vigilant, however, as ISIL solidifies and expands its sources of 
revenue. ISIL is estimated to have earned up to several million dollars per montli 
through various extortion and criminal schemes, including through oil smuggling. 

ISIL and AQ core are not the only serious threats that confront die United States 
and its allies. Iran continues to sponsor terrorist groups around the world, 
principally through its Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps-Qods Force (IRGC- 
QF). These groups include Lebanese Hizballah, several Iraqi militant groups, 
Hamas, and Palestine Islamic Jihad. 

We are concerned about a growth of violent extremists who continue to 
successfully spread their corrupt ideology, recruiting, radicalizing, and mobilizing 
people, especially young people, to engage in terrorism. 


Over recent years, the CT Bureau has played a lead role in the U.S. government’s 
efforts to address the evolving threats and securing the counterterrorism 
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cooperation of international partners. The Bureau has led on a number of 
initiatives, including the following examples; 

• Addressing Foreign Terrorist Fighters: The Bureau has coordinated 
efforts across the Department and interagency to curb the flow of foreign 
fighters to Iraq and Syria, and mitigate threats as some foreign terrorist 
fighters eventually return home. CT was engaged in the development of UN 
Security Council Resolution 2178, which drew unprecedented attention to 
the foreign fighter threat atid actions that states can take to address that 
threat. CT was also instaimental in the development of the Global 
Counterterrorism Forum (GCTF) good practices on foreign fighters, which 
formed the basis for the resolution. Over the past year, the Bureau has led 
interagency delegations across Europe, North Africa, the Gulf, and 
Southeast Asia to raise awareness of the foreign fighter threat and press for 
more effective information-sharing, law enforcement, and border security 
measures. 

• Building Multilateral CT Coalitions; The Bureau has played a central role 
in the development of the GCTF and related institutions, including the 
International Institute for Justice and the Rule of Law (I LI), the Global 
Community Engagement and Resilience Fund (GCERF), and Hedayah, the 
international countering violent extremism center of excellence based in Abu 
Dhabi. Over the past year, the Bureau has also helped to stand up an 
international law enforcement task force against Hizballah. 

• Promoting Regional CT Law Enforcement Cooperation; Through our 
Antiterrorism Assistance (AT A) program, CT and the Bureau of Diplmatic 
Security helped to launch a new joint regional exercise for East African law 
enforcement officials on responding to real-life terrorism scenarios. CT also 
signed a Trilateral ATA Agreement with the Government of Morocco, 
which will build the capacity of Moroccan trainers to promote good 
practices and cooperation with third coimtries in the Sahel region. 

• Pressuring Terrorist Support Networks: Since 2013, CT has prepared 
and processed over 95 new Foreign Terrorist Organization (FTO) 
designations and Executive Order 13224 listings to pressure and prosecute 
those who provide support to terrorist organizations. CT has also expanded 
the use of the Personal Identification Secure Comparison and Evaluation 
System (PISCES) at ports of entry around the world to identity and deter 
terrorist travel. 
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As we look to the future and seek to address the rapidly changing threat 
environment, we must broaden our tools and expand our partners. President 
Obama has emphasized that we need to foster strong, capable, and diverse partners 
who can help to disrupt and degrade terrorist threats where they emerge. 

The vital role that our partners play has become even clearer in the last year as we 
have worked to counter ISIL. The United States has worked to build a strong 
coalition of 62 countries to counter ISlL. This coalition is reflective of the global 
commitment to degrade and defeat ISlL, and is not only working to assist the Iraqi 
government halt ISIL’s advances on the ground, but also to combat the flow of 
foreign terrorist fighters, dismpt ISIU’s financial resources, and counteract ISlL’s 
messaging and undermine its appeal. 

The United States needs partners who can not only contribute to military 
operations, but also conduct arrests, prosecutions, and incarceration of terrorists 
and their facilitation networks. Addressing terrorism in a rule of law framework, 
with respect for human rights, is critical both for ensuring the sustainability of our 
efforts and for preventiitg the rise of new forms of violent extremism. Multilateral 
organizations and other for a such as the GCTF play a critical role in promoting 
good practices and mobilizing technical assistance in this regard. 

Similarly, just as we develop partnerships to disrupt terrorist plots and degrade 
terrorist capabilities, we also need partners - governmental and non-governmental 
- who can help counter the spread of violent extremist recniitment and address the 
conditions that make communities susceptible to violent extremism. We must do 
more to address the cycle of violent extremism and transform the very environment 
from which these terrorist movements emerge. And that’s why we are committed 
to enlarging our strategy in ways that respond effectively to the underlying 
conditions conducive to the spread, as well as the visible symptoms of, violent 
extremism. This was a major theme of the White House Summit on Countering 
Violent Extremism (CVE), which brought together 300 participants from national 
and local governments, civil society, the private sector, and multilateral 
organizations, including leaders from more than 65 comitries in February 2015. 

The Summit highlighted the important role that partnering with civil society plays 
in our counterterrorism efforts. Summit participants committed to advance a 
comprehensive CVE action agenda, which outlines several cross-cutting work- 
streams. 
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With our F Y 2016 request, the CT Bureau seeks to expand and broaden all of these 
partnerships and to bolster the rule of law capabilities of our partners to respond to 
terrorism in an effective and sustainable fashion. Specifically, CT has requested 
additional foreign assistance resources to advance the U.S. government’s top 
policy and diplomatic imperatives, such as addressing the threat of foreign fighters 
and countering and preventing terrorist safe havens and recruitment. 

CT has implemented a number of organizational changes over the past year to 
enable better integration of our policy planning, diplomacy, and program 
development. The Office of Strategy, Plans, and Initiative enhances CT’s strategic 
planning capacity, and we have reorganized our Office of Programs to align with 
our regional priorities. We have established working groups for each of the 
Bureau’s focus regions to set clear strategic objectives and maximize our 
resources. We have also sought to elevate the Bureau’s policy efforts on 
countering terrorist financing and countering violent extremism. We believe these 
changes will enable us to be more strategic and effective. 

In our FY 2016 request, CT has requested funding to sustain our enduring 
programs: ATA, CT Engagement with Allies (CTE), Counterterrorism Financing 
(CTF), CVE, and Terrorist Interdiction Program (TIP). This funding is critical to 
advance our multi-year capacity-building goals with specific countries and regions. 
Focus areas for these programs include crisis response, aviation and border 
security, counterterrorism legal frameworks and prosecutions/investigations, and 
countering violent extremist messaging and recruitment. This funding will also 
enable us to continue to support innovative multilateral efforts by GCTF, GCERF, 
Hedayah, and the IIJ to promote good practices in civilian coimterterrorism. 

At the same time, the Department has requested an additional S390 million in the 
Non-proliferation Anti-terrorism, Demining, and Related Programs - Overseas 
Contingency Operations (NADR-OCO) account for the Counterterrorism 
Partnership F und (CTPF). This would provide the Department of State with 
additional, flexible resources to broaden our counterterrorism partnership activities 
in an integrated fashion. The additional resources provided by CTPF would also 
enable us to expand and pursue new types of programming, such as building vetted 
law enforcement units, promoting fusion centers, researching local drivers of 
violent extremist tlireats, and empowering civil society and religious leaders to 
counter violent extremism. This funding would also enable us to develop 
coordinated capacity building efforts with the Department of Defense, which 
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received SI .3 billion in CTPF funding in FY 2015, and ensure a balanced approach 
with our CT partners. 

The additional resources provided by CTPF would enable us to increase our law 
enforcement and other civilian efforts to address foreign terrorist fighters, counter 
and prevent terrorist safe havens, and counter Hizballah’s worldwide activities. 
Additionally resources will enable us to deepen partnerships with governmental 
and non-governmental actors to counter the spread of violent extremism such as 
strengthening partnerships between communities and local security services, 
building connnunity resilience, and providing positive alternatives to violent 
extremism. In particular, we see significant opportunities to ramp up our efforts in 
North Africa, the Sahel, the Flom of Africa, and Southeast Asia to strengthen 
partnerships and get ahead of evolving threats. We believe there are also 
significant opportunities to counter Hizballah, building on the work of the new 
international law enforcement task force. 

CT takes very seriously the itnportance of managing U.S. taxpayer funding and 
ensuring maximal impact. Over the past year, CT has adopted a results-focused 
approach to program design and management aimed at improving performance, 
outcomes, and accountability with an overarching goal of ensuring the 
sustainability of our collective efforts. We have developed a set of tools and best 
practices to detennine progress and results, and to facilitate performance-infonned 
decision making. We continue to create monitoring plans for all of our activities 
and involve third party contractors tor targeted evaluations to inform future 
programming. Evaluation recommendations have allowed us to refine and focus 
the programs as well as identify areas for improvement in programming. We have 
also developed an internal tracking Project Activity Management System that 
allows program managers to track detailed reports on activities, enabling constant 
monitoring. 


The terrorism challenges that we face continue to evolve at a rapid pace, and we 
cannot predict what the landscape will look like one decade or even one year from 
now. Flowever, we believe we can best protect America’s interests and people 
over the long run by engaging in robust diplomacy, expanding our partnerships, 
building bilateral and regional capabilities, and promoting holistic and rule of law- 
based approaches to counter terrorism and violent extremism. The CT Bureau has 
a critical, central role to play in these efforts. With the support of Congress, we 
will continue to take steps to be more strategic, effective, and sustainable. We 
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appreciate Congress’ support in this regard and look forward to working with you 
in the year ahead. 
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Mr. Poe. Thank you for your testimony. The Chair recognizes 
itself for its questions. Let me try to be succinct here. I agree with 
you, terrorism is a bad situation that is taking place in the world 
and it is increasing. There are more terrorists than there used to 
be, they are doing worse things, they are hurting more people and 
the Counterterrorism Bureau is supposed to fight that. And you 
have asked for a budget increase of several million dollars. One 
concern I have is the staffing levels of previous budgets, the Bu- 
reau is not staffed completely. Why aren’t you staffing with the 
money you have already got and you are asking for more money — 
I am going to give you all of the questions and then you can answer 
them. But you are asking for money for more purposes. 

The terrorists are doing an excellent job of doing what they do. 
One way is by their use of social media. They raise money on social 
media, they raise recruits on social media, and they use it for prop- 
aganda purposes, all social media. What are we doing to combat 
that issue specifically? Because social media, I mean, they know 
how to use it, and some of it is unlawful but they are still doing 
it. 

And the other question is, be more specific. What are we doing 
to counter terrorism? Not, we have more resources or we are help- 
ing agencies. What are we doing? Give me some examples of spe- 
cific things we have done with those 53 countries that have helped 
stop terrorism. So you can take those questions and go wherever 
you want to. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will do my 
best to get through each of those. On the first part of your question 
with regard to our budget request, and you have just heard from 
your GAO colleagues on their report about Bureau staffing, I would 
say that we have had a conversation with them about their esti- 
mate of our vacancies and we have continued to staff up. The Bu- 
reau was established just a few years ago. We were provided addi- 
tional positions to build out administrative capabilities to function 
as a bureau different from where we were as an office prior to that 
time. 

So there has been a scaling up of personnel in the Bureau, and 
I think we have kept pace with the addition of those resources on 
an annual basis. The current number of vacancies is 11 in the Bu- 
reau, 10 of those are under either hiring and/or interviewing. And 
most of those are related to some of the reorganizations we have 
been making that I referred to specifically with regard to aligning 
our programmatic efforts along a regional basis in line with our 
policy objectives. 

So I separate that out from the request you have made with re- 
gard to our programs and getting into your question about what 
are we doing, some specific things that we are engaged in, I will 
give you one example. The CT Bureau has led the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s efforts not only on behalf of the Department of State but 
even within the interagency on pulling together a strong coalition 
of countries to address this issue of the foreign terrorist fighter 
phenomenon. 

And this is a global phenomenon. We have 90 countries that 
have contributed foreign fighters to the conflict in Syria and Iraq. 
And we have led interagency delegations to countries across West- 
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ern Europe, to the Balkans, to North Africa, to the Gulf States, and 
engaged in comprehensive diplomacy to push those governments to 
undertake stronger legislative steps to initiate prosecutions and in- 
vestigations. We have funded the work of our colleagues at DHS 
and DOJ to provide assistance in the building of prosecutions. We 
have expanded our watch listing and information sharing, again 
along with our partners in the interagency. And those steps have 
made a real 

Mr. Poe. Excuse me, let me just interrupt you right there. How 
many prosecutions have there been based upon your agency’s in- 
volvement and with assistance? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Sir, I would be happy to get you that number. 

Mr. Poe. You don’t know? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I don’t have the — we have absolutely had prosecu- 
tions in Albania as a result of our direct cooperation between the 
Department of Justice and the Albanian authorities. And there are 
other examples of facilitation networks having been prosecuted and 
disrupted as a result of our specific assistance in 

Mr. Poe. So you will furnish the subcommittee the list of pros- 
ecutions? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes, happy to do that. 

Mr. Poe. Follow-up question while you are finishing up. But you 
haven’t evaluated this assistance that you are doing? 

Mr. SiBERELL. No, I think we evaluate and we certainly monitor 
all of our programs on an ongoing basis. I mean it is very impor- 
tant to us that any program that we implement is effective. It is 
very difficult work to build the capacity of partners particularly in 
the counterterrorism field, so we take very seriously our responsi- 
bility to ensure that our programs are effective. And we have ongo- 
ing monitoring in addition to more extraordinary evaluations that 
we do through outside third parties to ensure that our programs 
are effective. 

Mr. Poe. The Chair is out of time. I am still concerned about the 
evaluations. According to the GAO you all are not evaluating. You 
say you are. I guess we will just wait for the final report. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, the ranking member. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Not long ago the full 
committee had a hearing on women in counterterrorism, how they 
can better be utilized, mothers, and others there. Any of the pro- 
grams you are involved with involve women in those capacities? 
And how effective are they, if you are? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Women have a vital role to play in our counterter- 
rorism effort principally through our countering violent extremism 
programs. We have sought to build a networks of women who are 
helpful in a couple of different ways, and one in particular is in the 
identification of radicalization at the community and local level. 

And so we have engaged in work in Nigeria and in Kenya to help 
build networks of women who have the tools. They are often in- 
volved in the community already, have roles in leadership in their 
local communities, and are given the tools and the training to iden- 
tify the signs of radicalization. 

Mr. Keating. I would be curious if you could follow up with any 
written material and how they are proceeding as well. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Certainly. 
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Mr. Keating. On the financing side I am having difficulty trying 
to get a handle on the scope of terrorist financing through so-called 
conflict antiquities, stolen antiquities and artifacts and religious ar- 
tifacts from other countries, particularly Iraq and Syria. I know in 
one site there is an estimated, one site alone of $37 million that 
was raised that way. Do you have any estimates what that is in 
scope and anything you are doing about that? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, it is significant and I can try to get you an 
answer on our estimates of the scope of the total amount of funds, 
for instance, that ISIL has raised through its illegal and criminal 
sale of antiquities, looted antiquities. They have simultaneously, as 
you well know, on the one hand engaged in destruction of priceless 
antiquities, and also engaged in the criminal networks that sell 
those priceless antiquities on black markets in order to raise fund- 
ing. So they are playing both sides of that game. 

Mr. Keating. That would be helpful. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. And the chairman of Homeland Security and my- 
self have a bill to deal with tightening up homeland security on 
that, so that information would be helpful as well. 

Mr. SiBERELL. If I could just add that today in Paris, Under Sec- 
retary Stengel, who is with the delegation as part of the Counter- 
ISIL Coalition meeting, is doing an event drawing attention to this 
issue, the threat to areas of cultural significance. Of course ISIL 
having overrun Palmyra recently brings us into very clear focus, so 
it is something we are paying close attention to. 

Mr. Keating. Yes, just a couple of weeks ago I came back from 
Istanbul and toured the airport there and saw 40 million people, 
40 million trips in that airport alone. And we know that that is a 
major pathway for foreign fighters into Syria and an important 
transit point for looted antiquities and smuggling as well. What 
can we do more, from your perspective, I asked them, what can we 
do more to help with Turkey becoming more engaged and involved 
in helping to stop this? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, the Turks are absolutely vital to our efforts 
to detain, degrade and defeat ISIL. They are the through-point, as 
you noted, for people traveling to that region. They are, of course, 
the through-point and have been for some time of the smuggled oil, 
et cetera. We work very closely with our Turkish partners to try 
to cut off those routes. Of course many of them are related to dec- 
ades old or even ancient smuggling networks that are themselves 
already well established criminal networks. 

So it is working with the Turks to provide them information that 
we have to enable them to take 

Mr. Keating. Are they utilizing that information? I frankly 
didn’t see a great deal of implementation. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, I can talk a little bit about the efforts the 
Turks have made in disrupting the foreign fighter flow. This has 
been a very high priority for us and we have worked to improve 
the coordination between Turkey and other partners, some of the 
source and transit countries, and particularly European countries, 
and that has resulted in a number of people being arrested, 
stopped and turned around. Of course we still know that people do 
slip through there and pass through, and there have been some 
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very high profile cases through Turkey. But Turkey remains a key 
partner and one we have to work with closely on all of these issues. 

If I could just address one thing, sir. One other issue I didn’t get 
to was on the women in counterterrorism. Women are often the vic- 
tims of terrorist crimes. And we work with a number of groups 
globally to give capacity to victims’ organizations to give them the 
tools and the capability to speak out about the crimes they have 
suffered. Women provide very effective voices against terrorism in 
that regard. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. ISSA [presiding]. Thank you. We now go to my friend and 
gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman, for his questions. 

Mr. Sherman. The chair earlier was talking about the terrorist 
use of social media. Does your bureau identify postings on social 
media that are from the terrorists or helpful to the terrorists, and 
do you ask Twitter, Facebook, et cetera, to take down those post- 
ings? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We work very closely with the Center for Strategic 
Counterterrorism Communications, which has an entire staff de- 
voted to identifying postings by terrorists in specific forums, and 
then more broadly on open forums and pushing back against 

Mr. Sherman. Which social media have been better or worse at 
acting to take down terrorist postings? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. I think we have found an increased level of 
cooperation generally speaking among the companies. 

Mr. Sherman. It is time to name names. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, we have 

Mr. Sherman. Okay, is Facebook better or is Twitter better? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I think all of the companies have been attuned to 
the 

Mr. Sherman. Are you going to answer the question or are you 
going to dodge it? 

Mr. SiBERELL. It is hard for me to compare one over the other. 
There has been certainly an increase in cooperation. 

Mr. Sherman. Let us — Facebook has had a much stronger policy 
than Twitter that I don’t know whether you didn’t say that because 
you don’t want to name names or because you are just not as close- 
ly related to this effort. Let me shift to something else. Your bu- 
reau has how many employees? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We have currently all employees all told we have 
a little over 120. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. How many of them are native speakers of 
Arabic and Farsi and grew up in an Arabic or Farsi culture? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I don’t have that offhand. We do have Arabic 
speakers in our bureau. 

Mr. Sherman. Yes, you have people that have got a bunch of Ivy 
League degrees and learned Arabic out of a book. That is not what 
I asked. To your knowledge you don’t have any native speakers of 
those languages who have the culture in their bones? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I think we do. 

Mr. Sherman. You think you do? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. 
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Mr. Sherman. Is it Farsi? Arabic? You want to, you think? You 
don’t know? Did you actually try to hire anybody who has that as 
a background or it is just pure serendipity? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We have a number of employees who do have cul- 
tural backgrounds that have the spoken 

Mr. Sherman. Okay, by serendipity you happened to hire some- 
body who may or may not be a native speaker. Is there any — oh, 
let us say — and I hope you were listening to the prior panel. You 
are faced with the circumstance where ISIS is poisoning wells and 
you want to be able to know, I hope you would care to know, 
whether that is forbidden or allowed in warfare by Islamic law. Is 
there anybody on your staff or any employee of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that you could call for that answer? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We do have employees in the Department of State 
who are familiar with religious texts. We have an office of outreach 
to religious communities. 

Mr. Sherman. But I mean, are these people that have really 
memorized the Qur’an, people who can tell you the difference be- 
tween the Shiite and Sunni Hadith, or are these people hired for 
their media skills who have maybe a passing knowledge? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, there are many people in the Department of 
State who have strong knowledge of the Qur’an, of the religious 
text of the Hadith. There may even be 

Mr. Sherman. They just happen to know. I mean, look, obviously 
there could be somebody in our Embassy in Liechtenstein who just 
happens to be a practicing Muslim and knowledgeable about his 
own faith. But who would you call for that information? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I think what we have found is that the most effec- 
tive voices in 

Mr. Sherman. I didn’t ask who was the voice. Before you ask a 
voice to speak out, before you know to go to the Islamic voices and 
saying please issue a fatwa against what is going on, you have to 
know which of the activities of ISIS are at least arguably violative 
of Islamic jurisprudence. So who do you go to for that? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, I think, we work with partners to ad- 
dress — 

Mr. Sherman. In other words you don’t have anybody that you 
can name or any office you can name. Is there a single person paid 
by the U.S. Government who is hired because of their expertise in 
the battle we are fighting which is a battle over the nature of 
Islam? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I think there are many people who have expertise 
in Syria that are employed by the U.S. Government, and many 
at 

Mr. Sherman. Who would you call? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Sorry? 

Mr. Sherman. You are on the front line. Who would you call? 
You think there are many people, but is there anybody you would 
call? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We have 

Mr. Sherman. You think you would find somebody but you don’t 
know who it would be. 

Mr. SiBERELL. I think, sir, we have resources available to us that 
include 
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Mr. Sherman. Okay. Others have sat there and testified that 
there is not a single person. You are trying to say that there is but 
you don’t know who it is, which seems to be confirming 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, there is not a job description or a board of 
Islamic scholars. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. If you wanted to call somebody who had ex- 
pertise in international jurisprudence you have a whole office. If 
you wanted to call somebody who had expertise in trade law you 
have a whole office and you know who to call. It would take you 
a minute to figure out exactly whether to call Jack or to call Mar- 
tha. 

But when it comes to whether or not, for example, poisoning 
wells is violative of Islam you have no idea who to call. There is 
nobody who has been hired because they know the answer to that 
question. And I know there are practicing Muslims who work at 
the State Department who may on, again it may be somebody in 
the Liechtenstein Embassy but nobody whose job it is to answer 
that question. And I yield back. 

Mr. ISSA. I would like to follow up on the gentleman’s question 
briefly. There are, what, more like 1,000 people that work both 
here and abroad in the Near East section of the State Department? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Perhaps. 

Mr. IssA. There are people with tremendous language skills. But 
let us talk about if you have a cultural question, if you want to un- 
derstand how you combat terrorism by winning over the hearts and 
the minds what is your structure for reaching out both within the 
broad State Department and what your structure would be for 
reaching within civil society here and abroad? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, we have very strong relationships with civil 
society organizations in the United States. 

Mr. IssA. And go ahead and name a couple just anecdotally as 
you go by. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, we have, and I will give you an example of 
where we have worked with Islamic scholars including and through 
our public affairs sections at our Embassies abroad. We have en- 
gaged with partners including the United Arab Emirates Govern- 
ment recently to help to establish a new messaging center that will 
counter message against the perversions that ISIL has committed 
and is 

Mr. IsSA. Using both scholars and imams and the like? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. IssA. But back to the gentleman’s question, because I think 
Mr. Sherman deserves a full answer. You do have to, at times, 
reach well outside this 120 or so employees to find people who have 
the technical expertise to know whether there is a problem and 
whether you can relate a solution that is going to resonate in a 
particular area of the Islamic world; is that correct? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. 

Mr. IssA. And that process you mentioned overseas. But would 
you touch base a little bit with the Muslim community and the 
community of scholars that exists in the United States? Where are 
some of the resources that — I don’t want you to embarrass anyone. 
I don’t want you to unfairly recognize anyone, but where are some 
of the places you generally go within the structure to find people 
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that have native speakers, as Mr. Sherman said, and people who 
have real understanding of what people on the ground think? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, first, if I could describe, we have an effort 
under the Center for Strategic Counterterrorism Communications 
which is a staff of people committed to identifying terrorist use of 
Internet and then counter messaging to include messages that 
challenge ISIS and al-Qaeda’s religious interpretations. And that 
staff is also an interagency staff that is linked into our intelligence 
community and other scholars and has expertise available to it. 

We have, of course, outreach through our office of religious af- 
fairs, and outreach communications ongoing with a number of Is- 
lamic as well as other religious community organizations through- 
out the United States. That has been a priority of Secretary Kerry 
in particular to expand this effort. And I could speak to them about 
who some of their lead relationships are with and provide that to 
you. 

Mr. IssA. I would appreciate that. I guess, let me ask a broader 
question for a moment. Having traveled in the region for many, 
many years, one of the worst things you can do is be seen as a pup- 
pet of the CIA, a puppet of the United States Government. How do 
you engage communities particularly outside the U.S. to give their 
views without their views being directly, and in this case I hope 
unfairly, written as our views rather than their independent views 
particularly as to the meaning of the Qur’an? 

Mr. SiBERELL. That is a very important question and how we 
build relationships with credible voices abroad is absolutely vital 
work. It is sometimes very difficult. The truth of the matter is that 
some of those that we consider to be credible voices, those who we 
are seeking to win the hearts and minds of, in other words those 
who have the potential to be radicalized, the vulnerable, often not 
particularly well educated or exposed broadly and culturally, might 
not consider those voices as credible as we have evaluated them to 
be. So this is a difficult one. 

We often also see that some of those who have influence with 
these vulnerable populations, particularly youth, are people who 
espouse ideas and values, frankly, that we could not associate our- 
selves with. But they do stop short of advocating terrorism or vio- 
lence against civilians. 

Mr. IsSA. And let me just put words in your mouth for a moment, 
because it might not be something you would say but as a member 
maybe I am freer to say it. You often find yourself with people who 
talk ill of the Zionists, who talk ill of Israel or maybe even of Chris- 
tians, while at the same time they are willing to disavow the extre- 
mism and the tactics. Is that paraphrasing what you might say? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, those would be examples and I would say 
there would be others. I mean there would be views that are anti- 
democratic. There are views that sideline the role of women in soci- 
ety. There are any number of views that 

Mr. IsSA. There is a long list, isn’t there? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes, it is. 

Mr. IsSA. And I am going to close with this quick question. You 
don’t get to pick people because they meet all of America’s stand- 
ards, just the opposite. You have to pick and choose people on per- 
haps as few as one issue, the issue of violence and terrorism, leav- 
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ing aside that we may disagree on a host of other values between 
our two countries. 

Mr. SiBERELL. That is unfortunately often the case, yes. 

Mr. ISSA. Thank you. And it is now my pleasure to recognize the 
gentle lady from Illinois, Ms. Kelly. 

Ms. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. All of us here know that 
we live in a very dynamic and challenging times with respect to 
global security. From Benghazi to Boston we have been tragically 
reminded of that truth. As such, our diplomatic efforts, defense sys- 
tems and intelligence capabilities must be as vibrant as the secu- 
rity threats that we face. 

As a representative of a major American city, Chicago, that bad 
actors and terrorists often seek to target, I know the importance 
of counterterrorism and maintaining a secure homeland. Our best 
counterterrorism cooperation results in the gathering and sharing 
of intelligence and our ability to swiftly and effectively arrest, 
thwart and prosecute terrorists. 

My question is what role, if any, does counterterrorism have with 
respect to engaging foreign countries and groups suspected of at- 
tempting to illegally access U.S. Government and private sector 
computer systems for purposes of intelligence or economic espio- 
nage? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you very much for the question. This is an 
emerging threat we face, related to cyber terrorism groups that 
systematically seek to undermine and penetrate the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s computer systems in an effort to develop a greater under- 
standing and intelligence on our own vulnerabilities, and this is an 
area that we are working very closely with our partners in the 
interagency to defend ourselves against and ensure we have robust 
systems in place. 

I would also say, however, that the terrorist groups are also 
using publicly available information as we know. Researching, for 
instance, the protection and security around infrastructure in the 
United States, and what I am getting at is not only are the govern- 
ment systems vulnerable, but other systems and available informa- 
tion can be exploited by terrorist groups. 

And this is why it is so important that we protect ourselves in 
particular against this lone wolf phenomenon, which we are seeing 
more and more of, where some of these groups have more difficulty 
sending operatives to the United States or to Western Europe be- 
cause of enhanced border security measures that have been put in 
place since 9/11, but what they do therefore is they seek out those 
who are already here to conduct attacks. 

And so there is an active effort underway by a number of these 
groups we know to radicalize and to encourage attacks among indi- 
viduals in this country, and so we need to be very careful to protect 
ourselves against that vulnerability. And our colleagues in the do- 
mestic law enforcement and homeland security community are 
seized with particular vulnerability. 

Ms. Kelly. Do you feel you have enough resources to do your 
job? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, as part of our budget request we have re- 
quested an increase for some of our partnering activities. This gets 
at building the capacity of partners to address the threats that 
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they face in their own region, neighborhood, and country. And this 
is very difficult work. It does require a lot of resources. We think 
we could use more resources, we could scale up some of that 
partnering activity. 

This, for instance, as an example, we have a very dire situation 
in Libya which is emerging more and more as a safe haven for ter- 
rorist activity. We have a very close partner right next door, Tuni- 
sia, which is a country struggling to move forward in a positive and 
progressive and democratic way. They need our help to build up 
their capacities. Not only their military and intelligence capacities 
but their civilian law enforcement capacities, their ability to 
strengthen their own legislation. They need guidance on how to do 
that. They need help with investigations and in forensics and ap- 
plying the whole of government approach to counterterrorism that 
we have taken. So that is one small example where we would seek 
to increase our assistance to a particular partner who needs our 
help at this moment. 

Ms. Kelly. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you. 

Ms. Kelly. I yield back my time. 

Mr. ISSA. Thank you. And I am going to close, but I want to very 
quickly just run through a couple of things that were on the com- 
mittee’s ask, and I think it is an open-ended question so hopefully 
you are ready for it. The majority of the $300 million going to 
Counterterrorism Partnership Fund as of right now are unspent, or 
at least not fully committed. Can you give us some specifics of the 
process for your decision making and some of the areas you expect 
those funds to be disbursed into? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Sure. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
lay that out and to be clear that we are requesting this $390 mil- 
lion in Fiscal Year 2016 funds. The State Department has not re- 
ceived funds under the CTPF previously. Fiscal Year 2015 in- 
cluded. The DoD did receive a $1.3 billion appropriation for CT 
partnership, the State Department did not. 

So we are seeking for ’16, the $390 million, and we have broken 
that down 

Mr. IsSA. Okay, and they may be talking about the earlier money 
but they parenthesized the 390. So why don’t you answer both 
sides, the DoD and how some of that is going, briefly, and then tell 
us a little bit more about what you would do with the 390, prospec- 
tively, because the earlier question, which I skipped, asked about 
the $493 million for Fiscal Year 2016. They had a number of those 
and I skipped over it and went to the second question. But please 
touch on both because I think it is insightful of what you have 
spent, where it has been committed in concert with DoD. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Happy to. The concept here is to build up partners 
as I noted in the previous response to have the capability across 
a range of civilian capacities so it would match up against building 
parallel capacities on the military and intelligence side, and that 
is the work, generally speaking, of our Department of Defense col- 
leagues. 

So whereas we would build, let us say, a capability within a min- 
istry of defense to provide a focused counterterrorism response ca- 
pability, we also want to ensure that the civilian side of the ledger 
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is also addressed in terms of being able to incarcerate anyone that 
those forces might detain. The ability to prosecute those defendants 
or detainees. The ability to address shortcomings in border security 
or counter radicalization. There is a whole suite of capabilities we 
would seek to build on the civilian side. 

Now with respect to the $390 million, we break that down into 
three principal categories. Sixty million dollars of that would go to- 
ward our efforts building on our current efforts to strengthen, as 
I noted earlier, capacities of governments to deal with the specific 
phenomenon of foreign terrorist fighters, those who are traveling to 
Iraq and Syria and some of whom are actually on their way back 
to their home countries. Another $20 million would go specifically 
toward activities against and aimed at dismantling and disrupting 
Hezbollah’s global network and activity particularly in the criminal 
sphere to raise funds that it uses in its activities in Lebanon and 
elsewhere, in Syria, et cetera. 

Mr. ISSA. But again it would be money to government agencies 
you are working with? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Some of that money would go to our partners in 
the interagency. So with Hezbollah, for instance, we have an initia- 
tive underway to strengthen our work with European law enforce- 
ment agencies to build joint investigations. And so a lot of that 
money would go to the FBI, would go to the Department of Justice, 
and Homeland Security, as an example. And then the bulk of the 
funds, $310 million, would go toward the addressing current and 
then working to prevent the emergence of new terrorist safe ha- 
vens. 

So looking at East Africa as an example, bolstering our partner- 
ships with countries on the periphery of al-Shabaab in Somalia, 
giving them the capability to better address the threat that is ema- 
nating from there; working with the Lake Chad Basin countries to 
address the threat coming from Boko Haram emerging out of 
northeast Nigeria and with the Nigerian Government itself; and 
noting earlier, the work we would like to do with Tunisia, but also 
with Libya’s other neighbors, Niger, Egypt, et cetera, to help bol- 
ster their capabilities against those threats. So those would be ex- 
amples. 

Mr. IssA. Okay. And I want to briefly go to one other thing. Ear- 
lier when you were discussing Turkey and their support late in the 
Saddam era, 60 Minutes, I believe it was, just went ahead and 
showed us an aerial view of thousands of trucks, tanker trucks, 
small tanker trucks lined up in a row for miles and miles taking 
fuel from Iraq, clandestinely, into Turkey. The same was hap- 
pening in Jordan. The same was happening through a pipeline into 
Syria. And the government pretended like we were doing some- 
thing about it, but in fact if 60 Minutes can get you a video of it 
obviously it was not a secret. 

Today isn’t there a large amount or at least an amount of oil that 
are going right through Turkey? Driving right down those same 
roads in plain sight of both us and the Turks delivering oil from 
the east to the west and could have come from nowhere legiti- 
mately. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. SiBERELL. There is oil smuggling that continues. We have 
worked to try to disrupt it even at the source. Some of our coalition 
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air strikes have been against those small oil refineries and the dis- 
tribution points, but it is the case that oil smuggling does continue. 

Mr. ISSA. And when the trucks are on the road they are off limits 
to fire on. We have to get them in other places, and clearly the 
Turks are not going to pull over Turkish trucks and take away 
their oil even when it clearly comes from a clandestine source. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, as I noted we are trying to work very closely 
with the Turks, the Kurds and others to stem that flow of smug- 
gled oil. 

Mr. IssA. Thank you. We now recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Perry. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Sir, I am sorry I missed 
most of the meeting but I do have a couple questions which I think 
are germane and go to monitoring in particular. The Bureau has 
been criticized by some in Congress for the under funding of the 
monitoring and evaluation of its programs and the general guide- 
line is 3 to 5 percent of program resources. So my question in that 
vein is how much did the Bureau spend on monitoring and evalua- 
tion in 2013 and ’14? 

Mr. SiBERELL. I can get you the specific figure, the amount of 
money we spent in those 2 fiscal years. We are monitoring and 
evaluation activities, in line with the Department’s guidelines on 
monitoring and evaluation. I just want to say that all of our pro- 
grams are monitored on a constant basis and we want to get this 
right. We have no interest in perpetuating programs that are not 
seeing results, and this is very difficult work in capacity building. 

What you may be referring in the 3 to 5 percent range are some 
of the evaluations we have done which are bigger, in some cases 
bringing in outside parties to evaluate larger programs. And then 
we can give the list of those evaluations we have completed and the 
total cost we have put into this. 

Mr. Perry. So if you know the cost then you should know the 
amount of each program that has been evaluated, right, or if you 
know the cost, I mean, it is a certain percentage. The program 
costs X amount, we are spending this much to monitor, right. So 
we should know that, right? I mean that should be readily avail- 
able if 

Mr. SiBERELL. We can get you that. 

Mr. Perry. You do monitor that, correct? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. 

Mr. Perry. Now according to my notes, so correct me if I am 
wrong, only two of 53 countries where the Bureau is doing anti-ter- 
rorism assistance have been evaluated since 2010. Is that — two of 
53 seems low. Is there some reason it is low? Is it not low? Why 
is that correct or why isn’t that correct? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Okay. Well, thank you for the opportunity to clar- 
ify. I think it is both correct and incorrect, if I might. We have on- 
going monitoring of every one of our country ATA programs, and 
every 2 to 3 years there is an assessment done of the results of pre- 
vious training and what the requirements are for the coming pe- 
riod. 

When you are referring to the two programs, specifically what we 
did is we subjected two specific country programs to a separate out- 
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side evaluation. That was in Morocco and in Bangladesh. And in 
those two countries we brought in a third-party evaluator to look 
at the program, the life span of it, and I can tell you that we have 
had very, very important conclusions from those evaluations. 

In Morocco, as an example, we determined that the Moroccan 
Government has achieved at such a level of capacity and capability 
through that training that we are now working with the Moroccans 
to actually train third-party countries. And we are putting the Mo- 
roccans together, for instance, with countries like Mauritania and 
other Sahel countries so that the Moroccans can actually do that 
training. And that was the result of the conclusions of that evalua- 
tion. 

So it is true that two specific country programs 

Mr. Perry. So you are saying that those are two that were with 
a third-party evaluation? 

Mr. SiBERELL. But every ATA program has an ongoing process 
of monitoring and assessment that is done in combination between 
the Counterterrorism and the Diplomatic Security Bureaus. Every 
2 to 3 years every program is evaluated in that way. 

Mr. Perry. So this stuff is expensive, $233 million in foreign aid 
to the Counterterrorism Bureau, will all those dollars be evalu- 
ated? I think about the question that the gentleman, the chairman 
just asked, and it seems obvious to Americans, right. Counterter- 
rorism, it has got to be funded. Terrorism is funded by something. 

So if you have got trucks driving across the desert — I have been 
to the desert, it is kind of a wide open territory for a lot of it — and 
that is the source of income for the terrorists, it seems obvious. If 
we are spending $233 million, like you don’t need a whole lot, you 
don’t need to know a lot to know that right there is a target. I don’t 
know if it has to be bombed or if it can be serviced with small arms 
or medium arms. I don’t understand why we let that target con- 
tinue to exist, quite honestly. 

And it is expensive, $233 million. It seems to me that we have 
wasted 233 or a portion of $233 million when the target is sitting 
out in the open and you say it is being smuggled. People hear the 
term “smuggling” they think about something being stolen away in 
the night under the cover of darkness and deception. This is out 
in the open in the middle of no-man’s land and we let it drive from 
this point to that point unfettered. What am I missing? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, the amount of money you are referring to is 
a global pot and it addresses a number of different areas. Let me 
focus in on some of the money we do dedicate toward counterter- 
rorism finance work, and that is where we engage our partners in 
building up their financial intelligence units, their central bank, 
their ability to monitor funds that flow through the banking sys- 
tem. These groups, each of them, raises money in different ways. 
ISIL raises the majority of its money, we believe, through extortion 
and through criminal networks ongoing in the places that they con- 
trol. So in cities like Mosul or in Raqqah they have the extortion 
networks and the ability to raise, effectively, taxes from the local 
population. 

Mr. Perry. With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
that and I think you are right. It is not genuine to say that the 
$233 million were spent counterterrorism operations with ISIS. But 
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how do you quantify success? So it is my understanding that ISIS 
raises about $2 million a day. A certain amount of that comes from 
oil revenue, smuggled oil, illicit oil sales. 

How do you connect the — we spent a portion of this $233 million 
on figuring out their financial network. Once we have the informa- 
tion, isn’t success when we have actualized on that information and 
destroyed the funding source, i.e., the truck driving across the 
desert full of oil into and through Turkey? Isn’t that, or don’t we 
care? Once we have the information we don’t put the two together? 

Mr. SiBERELL. No, I think cutting off the sources of funding one 
by one, whether it comes from oil or antiquity smuggling or extor- 
tion or taxes from ISIL controlled territory, these are things we 
have to address each of its own. So it is very important to get at 
the source of the funding for the 

Mr. Perry. Do you ever see where the information that you got, 
the intelligence you received through the counterterrorism oper- 
ations led to the servicing of the target, the destruction of the tar- 
get, the destruction of the source of funds; do you ever see that? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Well, absolutely. We have taken 

Mr. Perry. Where is that listed? Can I see where American tax- 
payers spent this much money to find out this information which 
led to this action which led to this outcome? How can I see that 
as a taxpayer and as a Member of Congress and a citizen? 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you. Specifically that issue probably is a 
question for DoD, but we have taken strikes against the oil instal- 
lations in Iraq and in Syria controlled by ISIL. We have taken 
strikes against distribution points. So there have been very specific 
responses to available intelligence in that sector in particular. 

Mr. Perry. Okay. Mr. Chairman, I will yield back. But in re- 
sponse just to that we will ask DoD, but I will tell you having 
served for a fair amount of time of my life, if DoD wants to hit the 
target and is allowed to hit the target and is resourced adequately 
and missioned appropriately there will be no target left. If we want 
to end this target it will be gone, and my concern is that this ac- 
tionable intelligence hasn’t been used to the fullest. With that, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. ISSA. Thank you. This concludes all of our questions. You 
have agreed to a number of things you would respond to for the 
record. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Yes. 

Mr. IsSA. Would you mind additional questions if they are re- 
ceived within the next 3 days to be added to that response list for 
members who are not here? 

Mr. SiBERELL. We would welcome them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. IsSA. So thank you. With that we stand adjourned. 

Mr. SiBERELL. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 3:28 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Questions for the Record Submitted by 
Representative Ted Poe (1-11) 
Deputy Coordinator Justin Siberelu 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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Question 1 : 

CT Bureau completed three evaluations in 2012, one evaluation in 2013, zero in 2014, and has 
none scheduled for completion in 2015. This is not in line with State Department’s own 
evaluation policy, which states, “At a minimum, all bureaus and independent offices should 
undertake at least one evaluation per fiscal year.” How will the Bureau rectify this problem? 

Answer : 

The Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) is committed to effective program management 
and stewardship of the assistance funds administered under its direction. CT has embraced a 
results-focused approach to program design and management aimed at improving performance, 
outcomes and accountability, with an overarching goal of ensuring the sustainability of our 
collective efforts. The Bureau is furthermore committed to monitoring all of its programs and 
conducting evaluations of large-scale programs in line with the Department’s requirements. 

We are in the process of finalizing several requests for proposals for third party 
evaluations of CT programs, and we anticipate submitting at least one evaluation request for 
proposal to the State’s Evaluation Indefinite Delivery Indefinite Quantity (IDIQ) contract in FY 
2015. CT will also conduct a comprehensive evaluation of the Foreign Emergency Support 
Team (FEST) in 2015. 

In addition to directly funding third party evaluations, CT requires a monitoring 
component for all assistance programs carried out under the Bureau’s direction. Through this 
monitoring, we gain critical infonnation that enables CT to assess the effectiveness of our 
programming. 

The Bureau also provides $5-7 million per year to the Bureau of Diplomatic Security 
(DS), which implements the ATA program, for curriculum design and evaluation. With these 
funds, DS litres third party evaluators to evaluate pilot courses and to assess ATA training 
courses each year. This effort yields recommendations for revising courses and updating 
curriculum and materials. Annually, CT also provides between an additional $500,000 and $1.4 
million to DS for internal assessment, review and evaluation by subject matter experts of the 
impact of ATA training courses on a coimtry’s tecimical proficiency. 


Question 2 : 

How much did the Bureau spend on evaluation in 2012? 2013? 2014? Will spend in 2015? 
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Answer: 


The Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) is committed to ensuring that our assistance funds 
are being utilized effectively and that our efforts are sustainable and have the maximum long- 
term impact. Developing and employing meaningful evaluations is one of the key mechanisms 
enabling us to detennine whether we are meeting these ambitious goals. Demonstrating the CT 
Bureau’s long-standing commitment to this effort, in FY 2012, CT signed a two year, $2.4 
million contract for monitoring and evaluation (M&E) support and training. As part of that 
contract, CT had four third-party evaluations conducted. In addition to these evaluations, this 
contract provided monitoring support contractors, M&E trainings, and the development and 
hosting of a program database. In FY 2014, CT submitted two requests for evaluation 
proposals to the State Evaluation Indefinite Delivery indefinite Quantity (IDIQ) contract, but 
did not receive any bids in response. CT is working to procure a contract to evaluate the 
Foreign Emergency Response Team (FEST), which is estimated to cost $200,000 and will start 
before the end of FY 2015. CT is submitting additional requests for evaluations in FY 2015, 
which will likely fall within a range of $150,000 - $350,000 per evaluation. 

These individual, tliird-party evaluations are only one part of CT’s broader M&E 
approach. All of CT’s Program Managers, for example, have received training in monitoring 
foreign assistance and have program monitoring as a job requirement. Furthermore, CT 
maintains an ongoing program monitoring requirement built in to all program proposals, which 
has included project-specific evaluations that have provided critical infomiation on program 
outcomes and outputs. The Bureau also provides $5-7 million per year to the Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security (DS), which implements the Antiterrorism Assistance (AT A) program, for 
curriculum design and evaluation. With these ftmds, DS hires third party evaluators to evaluate 
pilot courses and to assess ATA training coiuses each year. Annually, CT provides between an 
additional $500,000 and $1.4 million to DS for assessment, review and evaluation by subject 
matter experts of the impact of ATA training courses on a country’s teclmical proficiency. 
Wliile third-party evaluations are important, we believe they are one part of a larger cycle of 
strategic program iiMnagement. 


Question 3 : 

The CT Bureau has never completed an impact evaluation. An impact evaluation, which uses 
control groups to measure the net impact of a program or project, is one of the most rigorous 
kind of evaluations. Wiry has the CT Bureau not done an impact evaluation yet and does it have 
any plans to do one? 

Answer : 

For the Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT), assessing the impact of our efforts is a top 
priority, and evaluations are one of the key mechanisms we employ to gauge both the 
effectiveness of oiu existing programs and other activities, and to shape fuhire prograrmnatic 
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decisions. In addition to our independent, third party evaluations, CT gathers a range of 
information to assess the impact of the Biaeau’s assistance. CT requires that all of its 
implementing partners include robust repotting and M&E vvitliin their project budgets. CT 
program officers work with embassies and implementers to design, execute, implement, and 
track the progress of projects against strategic objectives and programmatic goals related to core 
U.S. foreign policy interests. Program managers also work closely with State’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research and the broader U.S. intelligence community to gather infomiation 
related to our assistance. Program managers also travel abroad on a regular basis to conduct site 
visits and coordinate program work with embassies, host nation officials, and implementers on 
the groiaid. 


Question 4 : 

State Department’s evaluation policy states that 3-5% of program resources should be spent on 
monitoring and evaluation. Do you have a system in place to track how much is spent on 
monitoring and evaluation? If not, are there plans to put it in place and when will it be set up? If 
so, how much was spent on M&E over the last 4 years on record and are you in compliance 
with the Department’s policy? 

Answer : 

Monitoring and evaluation are a top priority for the Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) to 
ensure that we are effectively overseeing and directing the assistance funds under our control. 
While the exact resources we expend on M&E can differ from project to project, we use the 
Department’s guidance and established best practices to help us determine a percentage of 
program funds for formal M&E activities. 

On a daily basis, as part of their core work requirements, CT program officers continually 
monitor our foreign assistance funded programs. The Bureau’s Office of Programs, Office of 
Multilateral Affairs, and Office of Terrorist Screetiing and Interdiction have more than 25 
Washington D.C. -based staff and six field-based staff that manage and overseeing all CT 
Bureau funded programs. In addition, CT’s Office of the Executive Director has four staff that 
oversee and monitor budget execution for foreign assistance. In addition to the resources CT 
dedicates to M&E, we also rely on staff at our embassies; CT program officers work with 
embassies and implementers to design, execute, implement, and track the progress of projects 
against strategic objectives and programmatic goals related to core U.S. foreign policy interests. 
Program managers also work closely with State’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research and the 
broader U.S. intelligence community to gather information related to our assistance. Program 
managers also travel abroad on a regular basis to conduct site visits and coordinate program 
work with embassies, host nation officials, and implementers on the ground. In addition, CT 
requires that all of its implementing partners include robust reporting and M&E within their 
project budgets. 
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Question 5 : 

GAO found that the CT Bureau has only addressed 28 out of the 60 recomniendations that came 
out of the 4 evaluations completed so far. How and when will you address the remaining 
recommendations? Please give the timeframe for the implementation of each remaining 
recommendation. 

Answer: 


The Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) is committed to effectively managing and 
overseeing its assistance funds, and we regard the independent, third party evaluations we have 
commissioned to be an essential element of this process. 

Many recent evaluation findings, recommendations, and conclusions were useful to CT 
and its implementers, while other recommendations were off-base or involved factors beyond 
our control. CT is committed to setting a timetable for reviewing each of the remaining 
reconniiendations and determining what action, if any, should be taken. As noted, CT has 
successfully implemented 28 of those recommendations in a relatively short timeframe. For 
example, the evaluation report recommended tracking students trained through its Antiterrorism 
Assistance (ATA) fruiding, in order to enable improved monitoring and encourage sustainable 
relationship-building. As of 2014, DS has developed and implemented the STARS system to 
track student data. The ATA Morocco evaluation also revealed that the capabilities of 
Moroccan security services trained tlirough the ATA programs had reached so high a level as to 
merit joint U.S. - Moroccan training of other regional partners from North and West Africa. In 
2014, CT and the Government of Morocco signed a trilateral training agreement to support 
Moroccan experts to train third-country Maghreb and Saliel law enforcement officials in 
counterterrorism capabilities. 

The ATA Bangladesh evaluation noted strong program success with the 
institutionalization and sustainment of protection of national leadership capabilities. ATA is 
now exploring ways to reach the same level of success in the areas of border security and 
critical incident management. For example, the ATA program is currently supporting a series 
of subject matter experts to provide mentorship in explosive ordnance disposal to the Dhaka 
Metropolitan Police bomb disposal units. This assistance provides specialized, ongoing 
assistance in bomb disposal techniques and standard operating procedures and facilitates the 
units’ ability to sustain the skills within their training institutions. 


Question 6 : 


In your testimony you indicate that countering violent extremism is a key priority for the U.S. 
government and the CT Bureau. The data you presented also shows that the CT Bureau has 
allocated more than S40 million on coimtering violent extremism programs since fiscal year 
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2011. How many evaluations assessing the Bureau’s CVE programs have been completed? Do 
you have any evaluations planned for CVE? Why or why not? 

Answer : 

Countering Violent Extremism is one of the Bureau of Counterterrorism’s top priorities, 
and we are committed to ensuring that our efforts in this critical area are appropriately 
monitored and evaluated. Our M&E efforts in this area is designed to ensure that that our CVE 
programming goes to commimities that are most vulnerable to radicalization and that the 
programming is appropriately tailored to the local context and problem set. The USG’s CVE 
efforts are still in the early stages, particularly on the programmatic front. We are considering, 
as part of our current evaluation discussions, howto undertake an effective evaluation effort to 
gauge impact of our CVE efforts, including though an independent, third party evaluation. The 
fast pace and complex nature of the violent extremist threat, coupled with the inability to 
measure a counterfachial result, has posed additional limitations for program implementers to 
evaluate the efficacy of CVE programs. 

Despite these constraints, CT continues to move forward on its efforts in this area we 
have already conducted some evaluations of our CVE programs. For example, CT has put in 
place an independent evaluation for its ongoing Hausa Language Multimedia Platform, 
Arewa24. A baseline stirvey, conducted by a Nigerian firm with guidance from the University 
of Illinois’s Political Science Department, was conducted in January of tliis year, A second 
survey is tentatively scheduled for January of 2016. As the project continues, CT expects to 
build longitudinal data-sets to track the evolution of attitudes and behaviors. Interactive voice 
response polling of focus groups should begin by mid-June and will enable more granular 
understanding of what works and what does not. The Biueau is committed to continuing to 
conduct evaluation of its CVE programming and plans to increase evaluations of CVE projects 
inFYlS. 


Question 7 ; 

In F Y14, Congress appropriated $233 million in foreign aid to the CT Bureau. How much of 
those dollars will be evaluated? 

Answer : 

Evety dollar obligated by the Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) is monitored to ensure that 
funds are spent as intended. The CT Bureau also uses the Department’s evaluation guidance to 
help us determine a percentage of program funds for formal monitoring and evaluation (M&E) 
activities. CT has embraced a results-focused approach to program design and management 
aimed at improving performance, outcomes, and accoimtability with an overarching goal of 
ensuring the sustainability of our collective efforts. 

CT utilizes a set of tools (e.g. SOWs with qualitative and quantitative indicators, site visits, 
assessments and evaluations) to determine progress and results, and to facilitate performance- 
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informed decision making. This approach is rooted in a strategic planning cycle with clearly 
defined, regionally-specific goals informing program selection, and analysis of monitoring data, 
starting at program implementation, informing adjustments to strategy and programming. 

Under the Nonproliferation, Antiterrorism, Demining, and Related Programs (NADR) 
and Economic Support Fimd (ESF) authorities, once awarded, FY 2014 funds are available for 
expenditure through the end of FY 2019. We will evaluate a number of FY 2014 CT-funded 
projects consistent with the Bureau’s commitment to M&E and in accordance with the 
Departmenf s evaluation guidelines. 


Question 8 : 

What research or evidence are you gathering to evaluate whether the taxpayer money you've 
spent resulted in a decrease in terrorism or recruitment, especially of youth, in targeted 
countries? And if not, why aren't you gathering this research or evidence? 

Answer : 

The Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) relies on a broad spectnun of infonnation to 
design, implement, monitor, and assess the progress of CVE programming, including political 
reporting from various Department offices and U.S. embassies around the world, U.S. 
Intelligence Community reporting, open source information, and reporting from host nation and 
non-governmental interlocutors. Many CVE projects include an initial research phase that 
helps our implementers target and tailor programming to the right people, in the right places, at 
the right time. 

In addition, tlie State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence aitd Research (INR) is also 
dedicated to the collection of information on political and security trends relating to terrorism. 
CT relies on INR’s efforts, combined with those of the entire intelligence community, to seek to 
determine recruitment and radicalization hot spots that will help us direct our diplomatic and 
programmatic activities. We are continuously reviewing and analyzing this infonnation to 
determine what changes we need to make, to ensure that we can rapidly adapt to the ever- 
changing conditions on the ground. 


Question 9 : 

It is my understanding that the CT Bureau recently signed a Memorandum of Agreement with 
the Bureau of Diplomatic Security to expedite the congressional notification process for 
antiterrorism training ftmding, but the Inspector General’s office still has not received a copy. 
Wlien will you send the IG’s office a copy of this Memorandiun of Agreement? 
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Answer : 

A copy of the CT-DS MOA was signed on May 17, 2015 and a copy was provided to the 
Office of the Inspector General on May 21, 2015. 


Question 10 : 

Please identify all programs whose dollar value equals or exceeds the median program, project, 
or activity size for the bureau, or whose number of full time staff equivalents associated with it 
exceeds the median number of staff associated with similar individual programs, projects, and 
activities in the Bureau. 

Answer : 

The Bureau of Counterterrorism (CT) manages a large number of multi-year programs to 
build the capacity of law enforcement and civilian officials to counter terrorist threats and 
violent extremism. The Bureau’s largest program is the Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) 
program, implemented principally by the Bureau of Diplomatic Security (DS). ATA bilateral 
activities are largest in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Jordan, and Kenya. Another of CT’s larger 
programs is the Regional Strategic Initiative, which funds a range of field-driven projects 
around the world to address civilian counterterrorism gaps and promote regional 
counterterrorism cooperation. CT would welcome the opportunity to brief Congress in more 
detail on these programs. 


Question 11 : 

What pilot programs has the CT Bureau replicated? 

Answer : 

CT’s Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) program pilots training courses before rolling them 
out more broadly across the program. These pilots are used to to ensure that the curriculum 
works well in terms of delivery sequence, module timing, instructional methods, and overall 
student learning. Subsequent to the pilot delivery, the curriculrmi development team 
incorporates any required modifications to enhance the coiuse and certifies it for addition to the 
approved curriculiun and general delivery schedule. 

One of the program’s more recent pilots is the Rural Border Patrol Operations (RBPO) 
Course. In 2012, the CT Bureau determined the ATA Course Catalog lacked an effective tool 
to address the transit of terrorists and terrorist-related materials across green borders. To 
address this growing challenge, DS designed the RBPO course and piloted the delivery of the 
course and a train-the-trainer version of the course with oiu Nigerian partners. The course was 
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evaluated and determined to be effective. Since the pilot, this course has been formally 
included in the ATA Course Catalog and delivered across a range of partners, including Jordan, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Tunisia, Oman, and Kenya,. 


o 



